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READERS WRITE 





Birthmark Bogey 
I see in PATHFINDER (Nov. 25) that 


" medical science has convinced itself that 


there is nothing to the birthmark belief— 
that it is only a bogey. A woman two 
blocks from my door has a son without 
natural ears and whose hearing is de- 
ficient. When she was carrying him as a 
baby, a woman moved into her block who 
did not have ears. Other women refused to 
associate with this woman. But my friend 
neighbored freely. Maybe association and 
talk and fears never entered into this case, 
but she thinks it did and so do others. 

Verne S. Ellis 
Denver, Colo. 

Listen, I roomed in the same dormitory 
at college with a young ‘man who had a 
sear the full length of his leg, from his 
hip to the top of his shoe. Shortly before 
he was born his mother nursed her 
brother, who had been seriously scalded 
by molten metal while working in an iron 
foundry. When my friend was born he 
had an identical scab, the same shape; 
and now that he is matured, it is the same 
size as that of his uncle. I can furnish 
name and address of the man.- In fact he 
himself is now a practicing physician. Is 
that a birthmark? 

John Baerg 
Woodland, Calif. 


+ ? ef 


Many years ago a sister-in-law became 
frantically frightened when her little 
daughter became strangled and she feared 
the child would pass away. Unconscious 
of what she was doing, she grasped her 
left arm just below the elbow with her 
right hand. She was pregnant; and when 
the baby was born, he had his arm 
marked at the same place where she had 
grasped her arm. Apparently this dis- 
proves medical science. What do you 
think about it? 

Cc. P. Hale 
Wichita, Kan. 

[They are interesting coincidences for scientists 

to mull over.—Ed.] 


Incomes 

In your issue of Nov. 18 you quote a 
report of the National Resources Commit- 
tee to the effect that there are but 178,000 
incomes in the U. S. A. of $15,000 and 
over. Some years ago in the line of duty 
I became familiar with taxes and incomes 
of the greater New York area. It is my 
recollection that at that time there were 
approximately 200,000 incomes of such 
figures reported from that area alone. It 
has been my conviction through years of 
checking that official records and official 
figures often put an entirely false light 
on the actual situation... 

Charles Gardner 
Albany, N. Y. 

[According to the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1938 edition, published by the U. S. Census 
Bureau, the number of inconie tax returns show- 
ing net incomes of more than $10,000 was 374,029 
for the entire country in 1929; was 105,434 in 1933; 
and 160,273 in 1935. ‘These figures are based on tax 
returns filed with the U. S. Treasury.—Ed.] 


Four Military Colleges 
Quite contrary to your story, “V. M. I. 
at 100” (PATHFINDER, Nov. 25), it is 
not the “only college in the world wear- 
ing a battle streamer on its colors.” On 
Jan. 9, 1861, the cadet corps of The Citadel, 
the Military College of South Carolina, 


opened the War Between the States at 
Sullivan’s Island near Charleston. The 
Citadel corps finally closed the war near 
Williamstown, S. C., on May 9, 1865, there 
being fired the last shot of the war by an 
organized body of troops east of the 
Mississippi River. 

The climax to this story came on April 
14 of this year when Governor Burnet R. 
Maybank of South Carolina presented a 
battle streamer to The Citadel’s regimental 
colors for The Citadel’s “valiant services 
rendered to the Confederacy.” 

RK. Martin Worthy 
Ex-Class of 1941 
Columbus, Ga. 


* . * 


It may be your attention has been call- 
ed to Norwich University, older than 
V. M. I. by five years. As to its military 
standing consult with your neighbor, the 
War Départment, as to the truth of the 
statement, “Norwich University is second 
to West Point alone. ., .” 

C. H. Willey 
Bradford, Vt. 


* 7 * 


The Citadel acknowledges only four col- 
leges of its type in the United States— 
itself, and the V. M. I., Norwich Univer- 
sity and Pennsylvania Military College... 
I am enclosing a copy of the order issued 
by the Adjutant General of South Caro- 
lina on the 12th of April, 1939. On that 
day Governor Maybank .. . attached to 
the regimental color a gray silk battle 
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streamer . . . May I ask the neces,.ry 
correction? The Citadel is quite like {h. 
V. M. L. in academic and military respect;: 
it differs in being three years younger, jy 
having a 50 per cent larger student body, 
and in operating in such a manner that : the 
costs to cadets are materially lower. 
Lewis Simon; 
Major, U. S. A. Retired 
Assistant Registrar 
The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 


Wilhelmina and a Motto 

In the Nov. 25 edition you had a fine 
article in which you presented and pr». 
trayed a most outstanding and in every 
way noble Queen—Wilhelmina of Th¢ 
Netherlands, May I call to your attentioy 
a slight mistake in the article. The 
motto of the House of Orange-Nassav j; 
not “Safe in the Midst of the Waves”: jt 
s “I Will Maintain.” And, if you ask 
me, Wilhelmina will stick to it, and her 
country, in turn, will stick by her. 

Robert C. Yo 
Milton, Pa. 

[Mr. Yoh is correct. The Netherlands Lega 
believes “‘Safe in the Midst of the Waves’? may te 
the motto of one of the earlier provinces which 
made up The Netherlands.—Ed.] 


Civil Servants and Their Rewards 

In your issue of Nov. 25 under the title 
of “Federal Workers” you make some 
statements which I would thank you for 
correcting in “Readers Write.” I am a 
city mail carrier with 32 years’ servic 
and have been an ardent PATHFINDEK 
fan for years. But in my own over-a- 
quarter-century of Civil Service I have 
never heard of the rewards you speak of 
although I am well satisfied with my jvb 

You state among the rewards of the 
Service 39 hours per week, 15 days annua! 
sick leave, 25 days vacation and pension. 
What irks me is that these false statements 
set the public against one of the most 
thoroughly efficient departments of the 
Government Service. If you will take the 
trouble to investigate you will be told 
that we get only 15 days vacation, 10 days 
sick leave (if we are actually sick and 
furnish a doctor’s certificate), and no pen- 
sion but an annuity paid from a 344 pe 
cent deduction from our salary. Other- 
wise the article was well written, but 
please put the public straight on these 
items. 

L. H. Ege 

Rock Island, Iil. 


_ * ® 


You state that they (Civil Servants) 
work 39 hours per week. As a Civil Serv- 
ive employee of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
Department of the Interior, I would be 
very happy to have you inform me wher 
you get the authority for such a statement 
We work 44 hours per week and receive 
no pay for overtime, although we are sup- 
posed to take time off in lieu of overtim« 
pay. This we do not at all times get. 

Frank B. Carpenier 
Louisville, Ky. 

[PATHFINDER’s statement was oversimp!i ‘ed 
Hours of labor and sick and annual leaves vary 
greatly for government employees that it is virtua!’ 
impossible to strike an accurate average. General!’ 
speaking, however, the minimum work week ©! de 
partmental employees (those with central offices * 
Washington) is fixed by statutes at 39 hours, (& 
partment heads may require longer hours. An 8-0" 
day, 5-day week is observed for most field service 
employees, though it is a marimum only for labore 
and mechanics on public works; hours of other work- 
ers may be extended. In the Postal Service (‘el 
service of the Post Office Department), there *° 
specific exceptions to the 40-hour week for ru? 
carriers, employees of third and fourth class po 
masters, and certain custodial and railway work" 
In the Postal Service generally, as Mr. Ege poin’ 
out, annual and sick leave are fixed by statute 
and 10 days respectively.—Ed.] 
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More Than a Million Weekly 


SOVIET RUSSIA— 


The Red Colossus Plays an Alarming New Role 


“OR YEARS, until last August, no 
nation made a louder noise about 
international morals than mighty So- 
viet Russia, a country supposedly 
engaged in one of the unique experi- 
ments of history—an attempt to build 
a classless society, to eliminate the 
extremes of poverty and great indi- 
vidual wealth, 

Soviet Russia was instrumental in 
organizing the fight against Fascism. 
It bent all its energies, all its world- 
wide propaganda, to convince the peo- 
ple of the earth that Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler of Germany was their deadli- 
est enemy. Communist parties in all 
nations cooperated in “popular fronts” 
with any organization opposed to Nazi 
or Fascist aggression, As a member 
of the League of Nations, Soviet Rus- 
sia condemned the use of force as an 
instrument of national policy and 
fought for the collective security idea 
to halt the seizure of small countries 
by large ones. 


..~ The About-Face 


Then, last August, almost without 
warning to the gullible who had 
naively accepted this highly moral 
policy at its face value, Soviet Rus- 
sia junked it and coolly made an 
about-face, embracing Germany in a 
non-aggression pact. In effect, this 
pact was a go-ahead signal to Hitler 
a green light flashing the message 
that the Nazis could invade Poland 
without having to reckon with the 
army of the Reds. To his flabber- 
gasted fellow-travelers all over the 


world, Dictator Josef Stalin gave no 
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Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Does Hitler Now Face Red Encirclement? 





explanation whatever; he merely 
accused Britain and France of start- 
ing a new “imperialist” war. 

Subsequently, Stalin—who rules 
with an iron hand Russia’s 150 rac- 
ial groups — further abandoned his 
“peace” policy, his defense-of-small 
nations policy, by invading crushed 
Poland himself and by dividing it with 
Germany, On top of that, he strong- 
armed Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia 
into accepting Communist “protec- 
tion,” which meant giving up their 
independence and becoming vassal 
states. 

Last week, Soviet Russia stood ful- 
ly unmasked as a nation itself dedi- 
cated to the use of force to attain its 
ends, abroad as well as at home. 
Angered because Finland had _ stub- 
bornly refused to give up strategic 
territories, Russia invaded its little 
western neighbor by land, sea and 
air, bombing and machine-gunning 
even women and children (see page 7). 

Few were taken in by Russia’s 
cynically bland assertion that it was 


protecting itself from Finnish “ag- 
gression.” To virtually everyone, that 


idea was ridiculously fantastic, smack- 
ing of the familiar Nazi account of the 
belligerent lamb and the bullied wolf. 


.. » Naked Aggression 


For Finland to attack Russia would 
have been obvious folly. Finland is 
a pigmy. The Russian Army is the 
largest in the world, said to number 
3,000,000 regulars, with a_ reserve 
strength of 15,000,000 men. Before the 
Red invasion, the strength of Finland’s 
army was only between 300,000 and 


400,000. Russia’s population, more- 
over, is approximately 180,000,000; 
Finland’s about 4,000,000. Russia 
spreads over one-seventh of the 


earth’s land surface, with an area of 
8,300,000 square miles, It is three 
times the size of the United States and 
is exceeded in area only by the far- 
flung British Empire. The size of 
Finland, on the other hand, was only 
134,000 square miles before the Reds 
stepped in—an area roughly equiv- 
alent to that of the state of New 
Mexico. 

Nor could anyone believe that Rus- 
sia’s attack was the attack of a “have- 
not” nation eager for new feeding 
places. Russia is not a “have-not”; 
it is a “have”’—definitely. Sprawling 
across two continents, it is potentially 
one of the richest nations in the 
world, fat with gold, iron, oil, coal, 
timber and other natural resources 
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From Talburt in the Scripps-Howard newspaper 


Are They Teamed for World Revolution? 


of nearly boundless proportions. 

In view of such facts, the naked 
aggression against Finland gave rise 
to considerable speculation, and out 
of this speculation came two theories, 
either of which might help to explain 
why Russia had- bared its teeth and 
ungloved its claws. 


. . . Acceptable Theories 


One theory was that Russia’s am- 
bitions were limited, that despite the 
pact with Germany, Russia still con- 
sidered Germany its most dangerous 
enemy, and was attempting to encir- 
cle it. To this end, a portion of Po- 
land had been seized, “protectorates” 
had been established over Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia, and now Fin- 
land was being conquered. In con- 
trol of Finland’s Aaland Islands, 
which jut across the Gulf of Bothnia, 
Russia could easily cut off Germany’s 
imports of vital war materials from 
Sweden. Thus, if protection from Ger- 
many were all Russia wanted, Rus- 
sia could be content with the con- 
quest of Finland and control of the 
Baltic. 

The other theory was that Russia’s 
ambitions were unlimited, that with 
their pact of non-aggression, Russia 
and Germany were preparing to team 
up in a career of Brown-Red con- 
quest. If this were true, Russia’s seiz- 
ure of Finland would be only a begin- 
ning. Next would come Norway and 
Sweden. And, after that, the Balkans 
might well be picked off and British 
India invaded. Such a program of 
Nazi-Communist revolution and ag- 
gression would undoubtedly bring the 
total war which Europe and the whole 
world- fear. Norway and Sweden 
would fight to preserve their inde- 
pendence, Italy would fight to prevent 
control of the Balkans by either Ger- 
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many or Russia. The end-result would 
be something which no man now liv- 
ing can see. 

Either of these two theories was 
acceptable last week. Others were, 
too—such as the theory that Russia 
was getting ready for the day when 
Britain, France and Germany would 
all three be exhausted by war and ripe 
for Moscow-led revolution. In this 
view, Stalin was seen as the Red leader 
of Red hordes preparing themselves 
for the time when they could pour 
from their strongholds in Eastern 
Europe and Asia to destroy Western 
European civilization and impose a 
new, half-Oriental order on the world. 

Indeed, when considered against the 
background of Russian history and the 
darkly enigmatic Russian mentality, 
no explanation of the new Soviet role 
is too strange for belief, for strange- 
ness seems peculiarly characteristic 
of Russia and the Russians. For cen- 
turies, the land and the people have 
been more Asiatic than European. 
Geographically situated between the 
Orient and the Occident, the country 
is ethnologically a kind of brooding 
and mysterious hybrid, with a culture 
belonging more to the East than to the 
West but actually belonging to neither. 


. «+ Historic Background 


In the dawn of modern history, the 
land of Rus was a part of Sweden. 
From this land went three brothers, 
princes of Rus, to the northwest region 
of present-day Russia. The princes 
founded a dynasty which gave rise to 
the ezars (the word czar is a corrup- 
tion of the Latin “Caesar”). 

The descendants of the three princes 
kept up a constant struggle for su- 
premacy until the invasion of the Mon- 
gols in the first half of the 13th cen- 
tury. For three centuries, the princes 
bowed to Mongol rule, but finally over- 
threw it, and the czardom was born 
—one of the harshest, most despotic 
rules the world has known. 

The Romanovs, the last of the czars, 
came to the throne in 1613 and ruled 
for 300 years. Through all that time, 
poverty remained the natural lot of 
the Russian masses. Serfdom, which 
bound eight out of every 10 to the soil 
and to a master, was not abolished 
until 1861. 

But, aside from this grant of per- 
sonal freedom, the masses still suf- 
fered. Czar Nicholas II, last of the 
ezars, issued liberalizing decrees 
after the strikes and riots of 1905 but 
he failed to help matters. At the out- 
break of the World War in 1914, the 
great majority of the people still were 
in terrible straits. 

Politically, the country was in utter 
confusion. After the outbreaks of 1905, 
Nicholas had agreed to the establish- 
ment of a parliament, the Duma. But its 
powers were limited and the elections 
were manipulated so that the conserva- 
tives were always sure of the majority. 
When the vote was taken on the ques- 
tion of going to war against Germany 
in 1914, all but five deputies voted 
“aye.” The dissenters were arrested 


(Continued on page 20) 


THE NATIONAL SCENE | 


President: For Finland 


When Soviet Russia invaded Fin- 
land last fortnight, President Roose- 
velt was preparing to leave Warm 
Springs, Ga., where he had spent his 
Thanksgiving holiday, for Washing- 
ton. Immediately upon his arrival at 
the White House, he went into confer- 
ence with Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and other government officials. 
Then, in rapid-fire order, he issued a 
series of statements, comments and 
suggestions concerning the situation. 
By the end of the week, there was no 
doubt where his sympathies lay: he 
was firmly for Finland. 

The President’s first step in the 
crisis came before he left Warm 
Springs, It was a request to both gov- 
ernments not to resort to the “inhu- 
man barbarism of aerial warfare on 
civilian populations.” Finland quick- 
ly agreed, providing Russia did like- 
wise, Russia made no official ac- 
knowledgment of the request, but 
while Soviet bombs thudded in Hel- 
sinki, Finnish capital, Soviet Premier 
Molotoff asserted the request was 
“pointless.” 

Next, the President issued a state- 
ment sharply castigating Russia. Read 
at a press conference, it said the U. S. 
government and people were “pro- 
foundly shocked” by the invasion of 
Finland, and termed “tragic” the So- 
viet’s “wanton disregard for law.” 

Close on the heels of this denuncia- 
tion, the President took another step 
against Russia. He called upon Amer- 
ican aircraft manufacturers to con- 
tinue their “moral embargo” on sales 
to nations waging aerial warfare 
against civilians (see col. 3). 

Finally, Roosevelt proposed giving 
practical assistance to Finland. His 
proposal: that this year’s $234,693 in- 
stallment on the Finnish war debt 
(Finland is the only nation that makes 


International 
Hoover: “Why All This Tenderness?” : 


regular war debt payments) plus 
war debt installments paid in the | 
five years—totaling $2,600,000—be s«: 
aside at the next session of Congres; 
for the benefit of Finland. This mone) 
he intimated, would be used to aii 
Finnish wounded and refugees rather 
than to buy war materials. 

Meanwhile, demands arose that 
Roosevelt make the U, S. protest 
against the Soviet invasion even mor 
powerful by breaking off diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet. Leader in 
this demand was former Presiden| 
Herbert Hoover, who asked: “Why, 
all this tenderness toward Russia?” + 

Despite this clamor, however, a) 
“authoritative source” was quoted 4; 
saying the Administration would not 
break off diplomatic relations at this 
time, because if it did so: (1) it would 
be difficult for this country to set 
information on Russia; (2) it would 
hamper U, S. efforts to work for a 
sound peace in Europe later; (3) it 
would not help Finland. 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included these: 

@ He appointed Harold D. Jaco) 
Wage-Hour Administrator, with the 
understanding he would serve on! 
until Congress removes a statutory 
ban preventing the nomination 
Lieut. Col. Philip Fleming, the Presi- 
dent’s choice to succeed Elmer F, A»- 
drews, who resigned as administrator 
several months ago. Present law for- 
bids an Army officer from being ap- 
pointed to head a civil agency. 

© Following the President’s dis- 
closure that some U. S, Navy destroy- 
ers were topheavy, the Navy disclos«( 
that 36 destroyers, recently built 
building, would be altered to make 
them more stable. Total cost of the 
alterations was estimated at $230,884. 


Morals & Methods 


“There are many methods,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told Congress Jast Ja 
ary, “of bringing home to aggresso! 
governments the aggregate sentime|s 
of our people.” To give weight | 
America’s outraged feelings about So- 
viet Russia’s invasion of Finland, 
President last week made several s! 
ments (see col. 2). 

Of two remaining trump cards in |! 
President’s hand, one—application « 
a moral embargo against Russia— 
played immediately. The second—'e- 
call of the U. S. ambassador to Mos- 
cow or a complete break in So\ 
U. S. relations—was held in abeyance. 

Embargo: When Russian Premi«! 
Molotoff termed Roosevelt’s plea (0 
avoid bombing civilians a “point!«ss 
appeal, the astonishing bluntness ©! 
the Soviet reaction had immediate ! 


After a telephone conversation with Hjaln 
Procope, Finnish Minister, Hoover, who was cha!:™49 
of the commission for the relief of Belgium 
the World War, also agreed to set up an organize 
in this country for the relief of Finland’s hom¢!e™ 
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Dec. 16; 1939 


percussions. The President slapped a 
“moral embargo” on export of aero- 
nautical equipment to Russia. 

Having no basis in domestic or in- 
iernational law but extremely effec- 
tive during its 18-months of applica- 
tion against Japan, the moral embargo 
constituted an appeal to manufactur- 
ers and exporters to “bear in mind” 
ihe government’s policy of “whole- 
heartedly condemning the unprovoked 
bombing and machine-gunning of 
civilian populations from the air,” be- 
fore doing business with “nations ob- 
viously guilty” of this practice. Sig- 
nificant, observers thought, was use of 
the word “unprovoked,” which may 
leave the way open for shipment of 
U. S. planes to Finland even if she 
undertook retaliatory bombings of 
Russian cities, 

Break: Despite these strong meas- 
ures in condemnation of Soviet aggres- 
sion, the President was under pressure 
to adopt one still stronger—a diplo- 
matic break. From ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover and several Congressmen 
came demands that the U. S. Ambass- 
ador to Moscow be recalled. 

That pressure for such action was 
prompted in part by political consider- 
ations was indicated in a statement by 
Minnesota’s Representative Harold 
Knutson, released through the Repub- 
lican National Committee, charging 2 
“share of responsibility” for the in- 
vasion of Finland to the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

President Roosevelt, he recalled, had 
extended diplomatic recognition to the 
Soviet in 1933; he did not mention the 
fact that the move was strongly favor- 
ed at that time by many businessmen 
anxious for Russian trade and by such 
prominent Republican leaders’ as 
Idaho’s Senator William E. Borah. 

Opposition to a diplomatic rupture 
was based on the belief that both Fin- 
land and the cause of peace could best 
be served by maintaining “listening 
posts” in the Soviet during the war. 
For this reason, there was every indi- 
cation last week that no diplomatic 
break would occur at this time. As to 
possible future use of this weapon, 
however, President Roosevelt refused 
to commit himself because, as he said, 
things are happening all the time. 





Labor: Settlement, Victory 


Major developments in labor’s week 
were two: (1) in Detroit, the longest 
and one of the most costly labor dis- 
putes in auto industry history was 
settled; (2) in Philadelphia, a union 
Won an important victory in the courts, 

Settlement: The Detroit dispute was 
between the C. I. O.-United Auto Work- 
ers Union and the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, which produces 25 per cent of all 
cars made in the nation. It began last 
October over a new contract. The 
unton demanded a 10-cent wage in- 
crease, a union shop, a system of arbi- 
tration, and a voice in the fixing of 
production schedules. Accusing the 





International 
Keller Called It a “Good Contract” 


union of trying to control production, 
of trying to obtain its demands by a 
slow-down strike, the company shut 
down its main Dodge plant. The union 
charge a “lockout.” Eventually, more 
than 50,000 Chrysler workers were 
idle. 

Last week’s agreement provided: 
(1) wage increases of three cents an 
hour, which will total about $5,000,000 
a year; (2) no union shop; (3) no arbi- 
tration machinery, but a joint appeals 
board to handle grievances; (4) pro- 
duction schedules to remain in com- 
pany control; (5) sit-down, stay-in or 
slow-down strikes to be banned by 
the union. 

To R. J. Thomas, president of the 
U. A. W., the new contract represented 
“the greatest gains made for the 
Chrysler workers since the inception 
of unionism in the plants of the cor- 
poration,” while K, T. Keiler, presi- 
dent of the Chrysler corporation, term- 
ed it “a good contract for the com- 
pany.” No matter whose was the vic- 
tory, the dispute had been expensive 
for both. It lasted 54 days, 10 days 
longer than the General Motors strike 
of 1937. The loss in sales was estimated 
at $102,000,000, the loss in wages at 
$15,000,000. 

Victory: The union victorious in 
court was Branch 1 of the C. L O.- 
affiliated American Federation of Hos- 
iery Workers. For seven weeks dur- 
ing 1937, it staged a sit-down strike in 
the Apex Hosiery Company plant in 
Philadelphia, allegedly damaging the 
plant and its machinery. Last spring, 
a Federal District Court jury ruled 
that the union had violated the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Act because its strike 
had interfered with interstate com- 
merce (the company’s hosiery is sold 
throughout the country), and, as the 
law decrees, ordered the union and its 
president, William Leader, to pay 
triple damages, totaling $711,932.55. 

The union appealed to the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, sitting in Phila- 
delphia, This court gave the union 
its victory. 


In a unanimous decision, it set the 
lower court’s ruling aside, holding 
that the union had not interfered with 
interstate commerce and _ therefore 
could not be prosecuted under the 
Sherman Act. The union’s intent, said 
the court, was “to unionize the plant, 
an action local in motive and local in 
effect. The effect upon interstate com- 
merce was merely indirect, incidental 
and remote.” 

However, the court vigorously de- 
nounced the sit-down strike and as- 
serted the union “should be compelled 
to answer in damages” in Pennsyl- 
vania state courts. Disregarding this 
advice, Apex attorneys announced 
they would appeal directly to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 





Political Notes 


Last week, some 26 weeks before 
fhe usual time for the Presidential 
nominating conventions, these politi- 
cal developments were noted: 


® In a statement issued in Wash- 
ington, Senator George W. Norris, in- 
dependent Progressive of Nebraska, 
urged President Roosevelt not to 
grant demands that he declare his 
intentions concerning a third term. 
To do so, said Norris, would be “a 
sad mistake,” since the demands came 
from the President’s political foes, 

© In the wake of a White House 
suggestion that the Presidential nom- 
inating conventions be held a month 
or more later next year, Senator 
Charles McNary of Oregon, minority 
leader in the upper house, said he 
thought a short campaign was de- 
sirable but insisted the Democrats 
meet first. “Republicans are en- 
titled to know;” he said, “who the 
Democratic nominee is before their 
convention meets.” 

® Postmaster General James Far- 
ley, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, disclosed that Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, San Francisco “and 
possibly St. Louis,” were being con- 
sidered for the Democratic National 
Convention. 

© A Gallup poll revealed that a 
large percentage of voters believe a 
Republican President would bring 
greater prosperity to business than 
a Democratic one. Of the persons 
surveyed, 41 per cent thought busines 
would be more prosperous under a 
Republican administration, 27 per 
cent less prosperous, and 32 per cent 
thought a change would make no dif- 
ference. However, fewer voters now 
think the Republicans would bring 
prosperity than thought so last June. 
At that time, 50 per cent believed the 
Republicans would bring prosperity. 

® New York City’s District Attor- 
ney Thomas E. Dewey finally made 
formal announcement of his candi- 
dacy for the Republican presidential 
nomination. After he had been noti- 
fied that he was the State Republican 
organization’s “favorite son” candi- 
date, Dewey said he was “glad to 
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Formally Launching His Candidacy, Dewey Said He Was “Glad to Make the Fight” 


make the fight.” In his acceptance 
speech, he called the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration “a hostile and sniping 
government” which had the nation 
“in despair as the result of incom- 
petent government and unstable busi- 
ness.” 

© In Washington, it was announced 
that the Democratic Party’s annual 
Jackson Day dinners, which cost good 
Democrats up to $100 a plate, would be 
held January 8 throughout the coun- 
try. It was expected the dinners 
would serve as a springboard for the 
1940 Democratic campaign. 


Cleveland Crisis 


With a population of 900,000, Cleve- 
land is the largest city in Ohio and the 
sixth largest in the nation. A great 
industrial and shipping center, Cleve- 
land’s business last week was hum- 
ming at 1929 levels. But at the same 
time, the city was in the midst of a 
relief crisis. 

The trouble developed three weeks 
ago, when it was discovered that the 
city’s relief funds for 1939 were vir- 
tually exhausted. Only $100,000 was 
left in the till for such purposes when 
an estimated $1,000,000 was needed to 
keep the city’s 70,000 relief recipients 
on a subsistence level for the last six 
weeks of the year, 

Hurriedly, the state attorney general 
issued an order releasing $350,000 of 
the state’s surplus utilities excise tax 
collections for relief distribution in 
Cleveland. - But this was not enough. 
Cleveland’s Mayor Harold H. Burton 
was forced to make drastic cuts in 
relief. 

Approximately 18,000 persons were 
dropped from relief rolls, including all 
single employables and childless mar- 
ried couples. In addition, those re- 
maining were issued limited food or- 
ders. The result was suffering and 
protest. Bricks were thrown through 
windows. Cries went up for coal. 


Parents threatened suicide unless 
their children were fed. And a crowd 
of 1,000 unemployed attended a City 
Council meeting demanding action. 

Several alleviating steps were taken. 
The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation shipped in food—chiefly 
apples and flour—while the WPA 
agreed to hire 6,000 additional work- 
ers in Cleveland. The city, moreover, 
was planning to sell to the state about 
$1,000,000 of tax delinquency bonds. 
Since the major portion of this sum 
would have to be used to pay the 
city’s back relief bills, it was not ex- 
pected to help much. By last week, 
as a result, the situation was only 
slightly relieved.* 

Meanwhile, a dispute was raging 
over responsibility for the relief mess. 
Cleveland officials blamed Governor 
John Bricker’s conservative Republi- 
can administration. They accused the 
state legislature at its last session of 
refusing: (1) to set up a $24,000,000 
relief program (it set up a $20,600,000 
one instead); (2) to lift the restric- 
tions on Cleveland’s power to tax, so 
that it could raise the costs of relief 
from increased taxation; (3) to au- 
thorize payment of $700,000 which the 
state owes the city, a sum which would 
meet the present relief deficiency. 

But above all, Cleveland officialdom 
was incensed because Bricker refused 
to call a special session of the legis- 
lature to raise relief funds, a move 
which Mayor Burton had repeatedly 
urged. For this refusal, an interest- 
ing explanation was advanced in some 
quarters, 


As outlined by columnist Raymond 
Clapper in the Scripps-Howard news- 


+ In the midst of Cleveland’s relief troubles, the Ohio 
Unemployment Compensation Bureau received an ap- 
plication from a man named Ken Keltner for state 
job insurance of $15 a week on the ground he is un- 
employed this winter. The Bureau refused because he 
is under a year’s contract and therefore not separated 
from his employmert. Keltner is the star third base- 
man of the Cleveland Indians, big league baseball 
team, and makes more than $7,500 a year. 


PATHFINDER 


papers, the explanation was thi 
Bricker, reputedly a “dark horse” can- 
didate for the Republican Presidenti:| 
nomination in 1940, wanted to estab- 
lish a reputation for economy. If h 

could avoid any extraordinary e) 

penditures until the first of next year, 
his state balance sheet for 1939 woul: 
show a surplus of perhaps $5,000,000, 
and he could be presented to the Re- 
publican National Convention as a4 
great economizer, which would e: 

hance his prestige. 

Bricker, however, blamed the cities 
(other Ohio cities, such as Toledo ani 
Canton are also having relief troubles) 
for their relief difficulties, Said he: 
“It would do no good to call the legis- 
lature unless its members... can be 
convinced that the-cities have done 
everything possible to help them- 
selves.” 


Dies: Second Curtain 


When the House Committee Investi- 
gating un-American Activities wound 
up its first year’s work at the end of 
1938, it had earned outspoken criticis» 
from many quarters. Yet Chairman 
Martin Dies had little difficulty in win- 
ning another year’s authorization and 
a quadrupled appropriation ($100,000) 
from Congress. 

Last week, as the Committee_rang 
down its curtain for the second time, 
its record for the year was still stud- 
ded with criticisms. President Roose- 
velt had called its procedure “sordid.” 
Big businessman Wendell Willkie had 
warned that its tactics might “under- 
mine” the democratic process. But 
Dies apparently thrives on criticisin. 
And so, when the Committee officially 
expires with the convening of Con- 
gress next January 3, there is every 
chance that it will receive a third 
year’s lease on life. 

Using the well-tried tactics of his 
earlier campaign, Dies prepared 
seek extension of his Committee by 
renewing his charge that the Roosevelt 
Administration has hampered bis 
work. With Administration coopera- 
tion, permitting him to use facilities 
of government departments, Dies said 
he would need a new appropriation o/ 
only $50,000; without it, he said, h 
will have to ask for $200,000 or mor: 
All this was explained to a “patrioti: 
meeting” of 12,000 persons in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden, where 
Dies appealed for public support in his 
drive for continuation of the Commit- 
tee. 

For its closing hearings, which Dies 
did not attend because a heart disorder 
forced him to rest, the Commitice 
chose a lively subject: the charge that 
the American Student Union and the 
American Youth Congress are “Co! 
munist-controlled.” The ASU was de- 
scribed as Communistic by Major 
Hampden Wilson of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, who was loaned to th 
inquiry to investigate that group 
From one to five per cent of facull) 
members in U. S. colleges are “lending 
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sympathy” to the ASU, Maj. Wilson 
testified, citing “general opinion” as 
authority for this estimate. 

A denial of the charge came from the 
group’s executive secretary Joseph P. 
Lash, who enlivened the proceedings 
at one point with a song: 


If you see an un-American lurking 
far or near, 

Just alkalize with Martin Dies, and 
he will disappear. 


Assuring the Committee of a blaze of 
publicity for its finale was the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Roosevelt as a spectator 
at the hearings on the American Youth 
Congress, which the First Lady has 
frequently sponsored. 

Though her earlier offer to testify 
in person before the Committee on 
AYC activities was not accepted, Mrs. 
Roosevelt just as eloquently defended 
the organization of 4,600,000 young 
persons by listening intently while 
three of its officers denied charges of 
Communist domination, On two suc- 
cessive days she invited the witnesses 
and a few of their followers to lunch- 
eon at the White House. 

i 


Americana— 


Modesty: Unless . Muncie, _ Ind., 
women’s shops pull down the shades 
while dressing the dummies in their 
windows, Councilman H. Harold 
Stanley warns, hé will introduce an 
ordinance making it a misdemeanor 
to show mannikins naked. “It may 
sound silly,” he said, “but the models 
are lifelike and true to color. They 
should not be permitted in the win- 
dows when unclothed.” 


* * * 


Taxi: “Quick! I’ve been robbed!” 
28-year-old Mary Butler telephoned 
Chicago, Ill., police from a drug store. 
When a squad car arrived, she told 
police she thought the robber had 
escaped to 1223 Diversy Parkway. The 
ext day she explained to the judge: 
“| live there. I wanted a ride home.” 
Her taxi fare: a $5 fine. 

ye 

Net Loss: Turning down a $50-a- 
day fee to testify as an expert wit- 
ness because he didn’t want to take 
time off from his law studies, Wil- 
liam J. Kelly, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
real estate man, was summoned for 
ry duty on the same case, Jurymen 
get $3 a day. 

“A Penny Saved”: Arrested for 

ng a slug instead of a nickel to get 
rough a turnstile to a New York 
elevated railway, Nicholas Olskewsky, 
»4-vear-old street musician, was found 

court to be carrying $691 in coins 

| bills, and bank books showing 

sregate balances of $47,830. Also 

ud in his pockets were three more 

gS. 


* * * 


Sap: At North Royaltou, Ohio, Lewis 
Cotton boasted to his wife about the 
800d job he had done varnishing the 
kitchen floor—until she gently pointed 
out that he had used a can of maple 
Syrup, 








WAR ABROAD 





David vs. Goliath 


“The Finnish nation is a small na- 
tion,” Finland’s new Premier Risto 
Ryti told the world on the fourth day 
of Finland’s war with her mighty 
neighbor, Soviet Russia. “But the de- 
fense of liberty is a great and honor- 
able duty.” 

In that defense Finns, reckoning 
themselves a civilized David against 
the Red Goliath, were determined, if 
they failed, to go down fighting. With 
a population of 3,800,000 scattered 
over the rough, lake-dotted area of 
134,557 square miles, the Finns had a 
trained army and reserves totaling 
only 300,000 with which to face the 
Red Army, largest and most mysteri- 
ous military machine in the world, 














Soviet peace conditions, When it re- 
signed, despite a vote of confidence, 
to make way for the coalition govern- 
ment of Premier Ryti, Ryti immedi- 
ately offered to negotiate, with the 
reservation, “We will not consent to 
bargain away our independence.” 
But by then, in the insignificant bor- 
der town of Terijoki, there had al- 
ready been set up something called 
“The People’s Government of the 
Finnish Democratic Republic,” headed 
by stooges of the Kremlin. Moscow 
announced its recognition of this gov- 
ernment. Premier Ryti’s government, 
said Soviet Premier Molotoff, had 
ceased to exist, 

Military Front: But on the military 
front the Ryti government, backed by 
the tough-grained Finnish people, was 
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Russian Military Maneuver: Troops Are Landed by Parachute Behind the Enemy Lines 


with standing army and reserves esti- 
mated up to 15,000,000. Russia has a 
navy of 90 ships of all classes; Fin- 
land, 17. Russia has 9,000 planes to 
Finland’s 250. It has 16,600 tanks to 
Finland’s 20. 


The Finland Front 


Yet, after one week of war, it did 
not seem that Russia would romp 


through Finland as Germany did 
through Poland. Russia’s first suc- 


cesses on the Finland front, both mili- 
tary and political, were the easy and 
obvious ones, After that, the going 
got tougher. 

Political Front: On the political 
front, Russia sought a Communist gov- 
ernment in Finland, whose indepen- 
dence, declared in 1917, she recognized 
in 1920. 

Overthrow of Premier Aimo Cajan- 
der’s government was one of the first 





very much alive. Russia’s first action 
was to bomb important Finnish cities: 
Helsinki, the capital; and Viborg. With 
83 known dead from Soviet bombs, 
Helsinki’s population began évacuat- 
ing. But the real theater of war was 
elsewhere. 

Russian strategy was to envelop 
Finland and to slice the country to 
pieces. The Soviet navy occupied 
Hoagland and three other islands off 
Helsinki in the Gulf of Finland. It 
attacked, without success, the Finnish 
fortified naval base at Hangoe where 
the Gulf enters the Baltic Sea. 

The Red Army meantime struck at 
the Mannerheim Line in the Karelian 
Isthmus between Lake Ladoga and the 
Gulf; attempted to cut into Finland 
along the north shore of Lake Ladoga; 
was reported striking halfway north 
on Finland’s 800-mile border, to divide 
Finland at its narrowest point; and 
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attacked Petsamo, Finland’s ice-free 
Arctic port. Here, it was reported, 
Soviet planes machine-gunned women 
and children fleeing toward the Nor- 
wegian border. 

Finns, prepared against invasion, 
fought back desperately and well. 
Nikolai Virka, the Soviet paper Prav- 
da’s lyrical correspondent, reported: 
“Mines, mines and mines everywhere. 
Danger lurks in every corner. The 
enemy is perfidious, shrewd, treacher- 
ous and vicious.” Finns reported that 
their mines, left behind in No Man’s 
Land as Finns slowly retreated to the 
fortified Mannerheim Line, had killed 
1,000 Russians in one section of the 
Karelian Isthmus alone. 

Though Russians took Petsamo once, 
they were reported driven out. Finns 
claimed to have surrounded 200 troops 
dropped by parachute in that district 
—a favorite Russiar military maneu- 
ver. They claimed to have destroyed 
at least 80 Russian tanks; and to have 
destroyed 60 Russian planes in an air 


Facts about Finland 


Finland called on the League of Na- 
tions for action, throughout the world 
nations took steps to protect them- 
selves or aid Finland. 

The League: Secretary General Jo- 
seph A, Avenol of the League of Na- 
tions called its council to meet, pre- 
paratory to a general assembly to 
which members Finland and Russia 
were summoned. Soviet Premier Mol- 
otoff, declaring that Russia was not at 
war With Finland, but was “assisting 
the Democratic Republic of Finland to 
eliminate the seat of war created by 
her former rulers,” denied the League 
had any power to deal with the situ- 
ation. A number of American Repub- 
lics, among them Argentina, Colombia 
and Uruguay, threatened to resign 
from the League unless Russia was ex- 
pelled. 

Great Britain announced that it 
would have a representative at the 
League meeting. But Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, whose government so 
far has dealt tenderly with Russia, 


INNS call their country “Suomi” (land of lakes). More than 10 per cent of 


the country is covered by some 65,000 lakes .. . 


e Since the disappearance 


of Poland, Finland is the sixth largest country in Europe. But because half the 
territory lies above the Arctic Circle, 90 per cent of the population lives in the 
southern half of the country ...e@ The Finnish language has a few common 
roots with Hungarian and some modern words borrowed from other languages ... 
@ The Finns, a Finno-Ugrian race, began settling in the North from the early 
days of the Christian era, and because of their isolation are today one of the 
purest racial stocks in the world... e For 700 years, until the beginning of the 
19th century, Finland was the battleground of the Swedes and the Russians . 

e With a population of 3,800,000, only 149,367 are listed as workers; the country 


has fewer than 4,000 factories, mostly wood and paper mills. . 


. @ Less than 20 


per cent of the people live in towns. Only eight cities have more than 10,000 popu- 
lation; Helsinki, the capital, has 268,000... @ More than 96 per cent of the Finns 
belong to the Evangelical Lutheran Church ...@ The per capita debt is about $50 
...@ Grain and dairy products are the country’s chief crops, the country now 
being almost self-sustaining (coffee, now a national drink, and American ciga- 
rettes are most needed in war-time); chief exports are lumber and wood... 
e Crowning irony to Finns in their present predicament is the fact that for 20 
years before 1917 Finland was a hideout for Bolsheviks; Lenin, first leader of the 
Soviets, once hid in a Finnish haystack while awaiting the Russian revolution. 


raid on Murmansk, Russia’s Arctic 
base. After a week of war, said Fin- 
nish officials, they had killed, wound- 
ed or captured 20,000 Russian troops. 

Retreating slowly to strategic posi- 
tions, Finns declared themselves well 
satisfied with the price Russia was 


paying for her advance.  Finland’s 
greatest lack was planes. And reports 
that 60 Italian planes had been deliv- 
ered to Finland, manned with Italian 
pilots, both gave Finns new hope and 
shed significant light on world re- 
action to the Soviet imperialism. 


World Reaction 


With world tension increased by the 
Russian invasion, only Germany ap- 
peared indifferent to Finland’s fate. 
Nazis agreed with Russia’s version 
that Finland had got herself into the 
mess by serving as a catspaw of 
“British imperialism.” Elsewhere 
Russia’s declaration that “The Red 
Army marches as liberator of the Fin- 
nish people” was met by extremely 
skeptical diplomatic expressions. As 


had not yet protested Russia’s invasion 
of Finland. Meantime Foreign Min- 
ister Viscount Halifax blamed Ger- 
many for Finland’s plight. Russia had 
demanded a free hand in the Baltic of 
Great Britain in exchange for an alli- 
ance, Halifax said, but Britain had re- 
fused. Germany, he said, had paid this 
price for Russian support—at the ex- 
pense of Finland. Calling the Russian 
invasion “inexcusable,” he praised the 
Finns’ “magnificent resistance.” Brit- 
ain also backed up Finland by ship- 
ping her planes and war material. 
Nordic Neighbors: Sweden, Nor- 
way and Denmark—though sticking to 
their historic neutrality—prepared for 
the worst, fearful of what might hap- 
pen to them if Russia conquered Fin- 
land. Sweden called up reserves, in- 
creasing her standing army of 20,000 
to 150,000, and prepared to evacuate 
Stockholm. She also mined her waters 
around the Aaland Islands, midway 
between Finland and Sweden, which 
the Finns said they had fortified. 
Norway called a conference of Scan- 


dinavian countries to seek a peace/{)| 
settlement of the war. Little Denmar\. 
bordering on Germany and with the 
German and British fleets dominatin: 
her coastlines, reiterated her neutra|- 
ity. Meantime, with a 50,000 kroner 
gift from King Gustav of Swede) 
showing the way, the Scandinavians 
began raising funds for Finnish relic. 
Italy, her public opinion stern), 
controlled by the Fascist dictatorshi)), 
was most vociferous in her attacks 
on Russia—as well she might be, sinc: 
Soviet success in Finland would fore- 
shadow Russian moves in the Balkans. 
In Rome, students marched and demon. 
strated daily against Russia. The 
Italian government put no ban on vo!- 
unteering for service in Finland. 
Meantime Rome pointedly wondered 
whether the League of Nations wou|:! 
apply sanctions against Russia as i! 
had against Italy in the Ethiopian war 
The United States’ sympathies wer 
solidly on the side of Finland, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt announced that tii 
Dec. 15 installment on Finland’s war 
debt would be sequestered by the 
Treasury until Congress could act 0: 
his proposal that the $234,693 payme i 
be used for the benefit of the Finnish 
people. And though President Roose- 
velt made it plain that at present he 
was not thinking of severing domes|i. 
relations with Russia, or of invoking 
the neutrality act, it was reported that 
the State Department was ready to 
join with other American republics in 
denouncing the Russian invasion. 


... Europe’s Other War 


Momentarily overshadowed by the 
Soviet onslaught on tiny Finland, 
Europe’s other war last week was 
marked by a slackening pace at svi, 
in the air and on land, 


Sea 


Most significant development of th 
sea war was actual inauguration of the 
Allied blockade against German ex- 
ports—in reprisal for the barrage of 
wildcat “magnetic” mines that had 
taken a heavy toll of British and neu- 
tral shipping. _ Despite Berlin’s prom- 
ise to reply in kind, mine sinkings 
fell off appreciably. During the week 
less than a dozen merchantmen wert 
sunk by mines, submarines and s¢a 
raiders combined. 

While they rushed plans and meth- 
ods to combat the mines both Britain 
and France reported new successes in 
their anti-submarine campaign. The 
French reported the sinking of seven 
in two days to shatter a U-boat offen- 
sive against Allied convoys, while Bri'- 
ish warships and patrol planes claime: 
five or six. In addition, British w:ar- 
ships surprised and captured a Naz! 
mine-laying U-boat. 

Nazi sea raiders, however, continucd 
their isolated attacks. As the Allics 
pressed their air and sea hunt for the 
roying German “pocket battleships’ 
Admiral Scheer and Deutschland. 2 
sea raider sank the 10,000-ton British 
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refrigerator ship Doric Star in the 
South Atlantic. 
Air 


The air war was enlivened by two 
British raids on German naval bases. 
in the first, a squadron of Royal Air 
Force planes visited Borkum, Nazi sea- 
plane station in the Frisian Islands, 
where they claimed to have machine- 
gunned three mine-laying seaplanes. 
Two days later a strong squadron of 
rn. A. F. bombers attacked Helgoland, 
famed German North Sea naval base. 
British pilots claimed several direct 
hits on a group of cruisers and de- 
stroyers, but the Nazis reported no 
damage. 

Attributing recent Allied air success- 
es to their growing air strength,Guy La 
Chambre, France’s Air Minister, pre- 
dicted that the aid American aviation 
production is giving France and Brit- 
ain Will soon give them quantitative as 
well as qualitative air superiority over 
Germany. In an address before the 
American Club in Paris, the Air Min- 
ister said that airplane deliveries from 
America were continuing at a “mount- 
ing speed” and thanked the United 
States for the “powerful assistance” its 
planes and plane-making machinery 
had given France. 


Land 


Though millions of men continued 
to face each other on the Western 
Front, it was the same old story there 

-bad weather, artillery duels and pa- 
trolling. London called 300,000 more 
to the colors and sent King George VI 
on his first surprise visit to Tommies 
at the front in France. Paris took ad- 
vantage of the stalemate to demobilize 
thousands of fathers of two or more 
children, returning the men to indus- 
trial jobs. 





... France: Decree Rule 


Behind chamber windows blacked 
out against possible air raids, the 
French Parliament met last week for 
the first time since the war began. 
The legislators had been called to the 
Palais-Bourbon in Paris to vote ex- 
tension of the government’s war-time 
decree powers, which were about to 
expire, When the voting was over, 
Premier Edouard Daladier held vir- 
tual dictatorial powers over France 
for the duration of the war. 

But the Premier’s victory did not 
come until after a 12-hour tug-of-war 
with legislators who felt that in time 
of war it was their duty to exercise 
parliamentary control. Nevertheless, 
both the Chamber of Deputies and 
Senate paid the Premier’s price when 
he said flatly he could not prosecute 
the war without a free hand. 

Most exciting incident during the 
Premier’s war report was the entrance 
of Communist’ Deputy Florimond 
Bonte. In hiding since October to es- 
cape the fate of the Chamber’s 71 
other Communists, most of whom have 
been arrested since dissolution of their 
party after the signing of the Russo- 














International 


La Chambre Thanked the U. S. (see col. 1) 





German pact, Bonte’s presence and his 
refusal to leave on the presiding offi- 
cer’s orders threw the Chamber in an 
uproar. 

After Bonte had been forcibly es- 
corted outside and arrested, the Prem- 
ier remarked: “The French Parlia- 
ment cannot stand the presence of 
traitors.” Then, resuming his speech, 
he warned that anti-government acts 
by French Communists would be re- 
garded as “terrible treason.” 


. .« Mexico: Oil Decision 


Mexico is far from the scene of 
Europe’s mechanized blitzkriegs. But 
because oil and gasoline play such 
vital roles in modern warfare, an oil 
decision handed down by the Mex- 
ican Supreme Court last week was ex- 
pected to be felt in Europe as well as 
the Americas. 

The high tribunal’s action repre- 
sented the final ruling in the long 





legal battle that followed Mexico’s 
expropriation from 17 American, 
British and Dutch companies in 


March, 1938, of oil properties valued at 
more than $400,000,000. 

In seizing the properties, President 
Lazaro Cardenas acted under Mexico’s 
Constitution of 1917 which declares 
that all subsoil wealth is the prop- 
erty of the state. Though Mexico ad- 
mitted her obligation to compensate 
the companies, a virtual British-Amer- 
ican boycott of Mexican oil hampered 
her ability to pay. 

While the foreign oil companies 
fought the case through the lower 
Mexican courts, all efforts to settle 
the controversy by negotiation failed. 
Specifically, the oil companies had 
challenged the validity of the Mex- 
ican expropriation law of 1936, the 
legality of the action of President Car- 
denas in promulgating such a law 
and the constitutionality of its ap- 
plication in March, 1938, 

Last week, by unanimous vote, the 
high court upheld the government on 
all these points. In addition, it re- 


fused to allow an appeal frem its 
verdict. While it ruled that com- 
pensation need be paid for surface 
properties only, it stipulated that even 
this may be deferred for 10 years. 
Only ruling in favor of the companies 
was a provision that they may re- 
cover their books, records and credits 
existing at the time of expropriation. 

Any further efforts by the compan- 
ies to recover their properties or 
even a share in their operation must 
be in the diplomatic field. Spokes- 
men for the American companies have 
already indicated they intend to ap- 
peal to Washington to intervene. But 
while the American government is on 
record demanding prompt, adequate 
compensation for the companes, it has 
never challenged Mexico’s right to 
expropriate the oil properties. 

RS AEE le» 


War Sidelights— 


e Instead of killing spiders, Brit- 
ons are catching them and forwarding 
them in cardboard boxes to the Min- 
istry of Supply. In a radio appeal for 
spiders, the Ministry explained that 
spider webs are used to make grati- 
cules (squares and cross-sights) on 
war-time telescopes and binoculars. 
Spiders, it was explained, weave webs 
that seldom vary in diameter: “Spider 
web is much stronger than one might 
imagine. It has an even thickness 
and will withstand the shock of gun- 
fire.” 


@ Liverpool’s English tailors are in 
a quandary. Because of the war they 
must use buttons made from processed 
milk, Liverpool rats, tasting the milk- 
made buttons have found them good, 
and chew the buttons off almost as fast 
as the tailors can sew them on. 


© Top hat and tails are no longer 
required for a social evening in Great 
Britain. Following the style set by 
King George, Britons will wear busi- 
ness suits and felt hats in the evening 
for the duration of the war. 


@ Safe ashore on English soil after 
25 hours in an open boat, William 
Hughes, one of the survivors of the 
sunken British steamer Uskmouth de- 
cided to go for a walk during a black- 
out. In the darkness he stepped off 
a seawall and was drowned. 


® Because football wears out shoe 
leather, of which there is a shortage 
in war-time Germany, the Nazi gov- 
ernment has forbidden the game, 


@ Air raid wardens at Birmingham, 
England, complain that because air 
raid shelters make such cozy tryst- 
ing places during blackouts, they have 
to spend more time interrupting young 
lovers than in carrying out their nor- 
mal duties. 


e Four Spanish bullfighters refused 
to sail to fulfill contracts at Venezu- 
ela. “We consider mines a greater 
peril than bulls,” explained the timid 
toreadors, 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE. 


Teeth and Sex 


Are good teeth a sign of sexual 
weakness? Are bad teeth a sign of 
sexual strength? 

In New York last week, at a city- 
wide session of dental scientists, these 
two questions were brought to the 
fore in a report submitted by Dr. 
Robert L. Heinze, staff dentist in the 
endocrinology clinic of Kings County 
Hospital, Brooklyn. 

Based on a three-year study made 
by him and a group of associates, the 
report strongly suggested that the 
pituitary gland played an important 
role in the denta! development of all 
individuals. The gland, which is lo- 
cated at the base of the brain, has long 
been known as a key factor in sexual 
growth, but Dr. Heinze’s findings were 
the first to indicate that it affected 
teeth also. 

Although he qualified matters by 
saying that the study was limited to 
100 individuals, Dr. Heinze neverthe- 
less felt justified in “assuming that our 
findings seem to point to the fact that 
some of the endocrine disturbances in- 
volving the sex development may have 
direct bearing on the dental condition 
of the individual.” 

Of the 100 cases studied by Dr. 
Heinze and his associates, all were 
cases of individuals who were under- 
sexed because of hypo-pituitarism (de- 
ficiency in pituitary gland secretions). 
These individuals showed the usual 
signs of sexual weakness in males— 
including undue fat, particularly 
around the hips and chest. In addi- 
tion, their most significant character- 
istic as a group was that 90 per cent 
of them had perfect or nearly per- 
fect teeth. 

In contrast, said the Heinze report, 
most over-sexed or unusually virile 


Slit in the Westwall: The Eyes Suffer Most 


men were known to have advanced 
cases of tooth decay, crooked teeth or 
poor occlusion (meeting of dental bit- 
ing surfaces). Given 100 such men, 
for example, it would in all probability 
be found that 90 per cent of them had 
bad teeth. Much the same holds true 
for those who are normally-sexed, 
said Dr, Heinze, whether men or wom- 
en, although the pituitary influence 
seems less noticeable among the latter. 

Speaking for dentists, the Greater 
New York Bureau for Dental Informa- 
tion called Dr. Heinze’s new theory 
“very interesting” and said it “may be 
a clue to the cause of caries (tooth 
decay), but we feel that it is pre- 
mature to comment until more case 
histories are supplied.” 


West Front Wounds 


This most modern of wars has many 
old-fashioned aspects. Britain may re- 
vert to the use of wooden ships to 
sweep “magnetic” German mines. Ger- 
man soldiers have even been reported 
wearing armor. And all along the 
Maginot Line and Westwall, men peer 
through narrow slits and peepholes 
like defenders of an ancient castle. 

Last week the return of this fortress 
warfare was reported to be respon- 
sible for a sharp increase in eye and 
head wounds. In the First World 
War, head and neck wounds accounted 
for only 13 per cent of all casualties; 
today this proportion for both Allied 
and German troops on the Western 
Front is over 25 per cent, with blind- 
ness a frequent result. The reason is 
simple: mortar and other debris flying 
through the firing slits of pillboxes 
when shells strike nearby. 

If the opposing armies cling to their 
heavily fortified positions, military 
medical experts expect injuries above 
the waist td pre- 
dominate. The 
proportion of 
such wounds 
thus far is about 
65 per cent. In 
the more mobile 
fighting of the 
First World War, 
only about 48 
per cent of the 
wounded soldiers 
were hit above 
the waist. 

What measures 
will be taken to 
meet this chang- 
ed medical sit- 
uation is not yet 
certain. But Ger- 
many last week 
was reported al- 
ready to have 
taken one obvi- 
ous step: ma- 
chine gunners 
and men in ob- 


International 


ISH have no outer ears, but they 

can sense sound waves—usual- 
ly with their swim-bladders, which 
are acutely sensitive to the slight- 
est vibration ... @ Studies of the 
human anatomy were first made by 
the Egyptians about the yearf 1600 
B. C. Man, however, had no idea as 
to how his blood circulated until 
some 3,200 years later ...@ Most 
suicides in America are committed 
with poisons; ordinary illuminating 
gas is the next most common suicide 
weapon . . @ According to the 
American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, ear trouble afflicts 14 mil- 
lion adults and three million school 
children in the United States... 
e The average American male dies 
in his 60th year, and more often 
from disease of the heart or cir- 
culatory_ system than from any 
other cause ... @ It has been 
said that there are seven “dimen- 
sions” of the intellect—facility with 
numbers, facility with speech, vis- 
ualizing ability, perception, mem- 
ory, ability to reason from facts, 
and ability to reason from words. 


servation posts on the Westwall we: 
being equipped with heavy goggk 
————— — 


Capsules 

@ While cancer of the lung is « 
the increase, Dr. Lloyd F. Carver 0! 
New York reports the ratio of its o 
currence in men and women is sti!! 
nine to one—about what it was befor 
women generally used tobacco. Sinc 
smoking by women has now been con)- 
mon for more than 20 years, Dr. Car- 
ver said smoking did not appear to b: 
a factor in the increase. 


@ Successful treatment of various 
types of paralysis by use of vitamin 
B-1 has been reported by a Toronto, 
Can., physician, who numbers amon¢ 
his patients former baseball play 
Lou Gehrig. 


@ Probably the first operation eve! 
performed in the U. S. to correct th 
results of the ancient Chinese custo 
of binding girls’ feet has been co: 
pleted in St. Louis, Mo. Three of t! 
bent-under toes of a 31-year-old Chi- 
nese woman were amputated and th 
middle joints of the others remove: 
so that contracting tendons wou! 
bring together the first and third 
joints. Physicians believe the wom 
will be able to walk normally in 
few months, 


G When a hunter shoots at a fo 
and misses, the bird’s life is not 
ways spared. Falling into water « 
marshes, the birdshot is frequent! 
eaten by the birds, which subsequen!- 
ly die of lead poisoning. To elimina! 
this waste of wildlife, two scientis!s 
at the University of Minnesota have 
perfected an alloy shot of lead an‘ 
magnesium. The addition of two | 
cent of magnesium causes the al! 
shot, which has all the required bal!'s- 
tic properties, to disintegrate within 
24 hours after contact with moisture. 
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EDUCATION 


Interfraternity Conference 


In New York City’s Hotel Biltmore 
134 undergraduates, 253 fraternity of- 
ficers and 40 deans of men’s colleges 
ind universities met last week. They 
were attending the 31st annual Nation- 
al Interfraternity Conference of col- 
lege Greek Letter societies. 

As much a part of most U. S. college 
campuses as freshman caps, fraterni- 
ties have sometimes been called snob- 
bish organizations which form a col- 
lege caste system, sometimes been 
called implements of democracy. Mem- 
bers are pledged as freshmen, remain 
members for life. 

Last week the Interfraternity Con- 
ference debated “Hell Week,” the peri- 
od immediately preceding initiation 
during which pledges must debase 
themselves before superior initiates, 
and when they suffer various mental 
and physical buffetings. 

G. Herbert Smith, of DePauw Uni- 
versity, graduate chairman of the Na- 
tional Undergraduate Interfraternity 
Council, condemned all phases of Hell 
Week, denouncing “vicious, brutal and 
vulgar” treatment of freshmen. Some 
undergraduates dissented, saying that 
the paddle “used judiciously” was 
cood discipline for freshmen. 

The undergraduates adopted a reso- 
lution condemning fraternity chapters 
which have recently posed for candid 
camera photos for picture magazines, 
in shots of house parties, dances and 
other fraternity affairs which “satis- 
fied sensation seekers and backyard 
gossipers.” A _ resolution demanded 
that all publicity should receive ap- 
proval of the fraternity council. 

For the tenth successive year, ac- 
cording to a report by Dr. Alva E. 
Duerr, chairman of the scholarship 
committee, fraternity men had sur- 
passed non-fraternity men in scholar- 
ship in 178 colleges and universities. 

Another report to the meeting show- 
ed that 66 national fraternities have 
memberships of 808,158 in 2,328 active 
chapters which own a total of 1,698 
on-campus fraternity houses. 


School Shorts 


G A physical education course en- 
lied “Methods of Relaxation” will 
teach students at Columbia University 
Teacher’s College “how to do nothing.” 
Explaining the prospective study, Dr. 
Josephine Rathbone listed heart dis- 
case, insomnia and even stiff necks as 
iilments that may result from the 
high tension under which most mod- 
erns live. 


Weegee 








q Assuming that Nazism will be de- 
leated in the current war, students at- 
tending the model council of the 

eague of Nations at Syracuse Uni- 
ersity suggested a new League of 
completely disarmed nations and crea- 
tion of an international army. Stu- 
dents portraying delegates from Japan 
ind Russia opposed the proposal. 
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“Didn't Little Boys Get Trains, Grandpa?’ | 


“No, sonny, not when I was a little boy. You see, Santa Claus hadn’t learned 
how to make electric trains, or automobiles, or airplanes then. I used A 


to get a jackknife or a pair of mittens for Christmas. You're a lucky boy!” 


OYS and girls aren't the only lucky ones these days. Just check ¢ 


over the things you have, and ask yourself how many of them 
a family like yours could have had even a generation ago. Certainly 
not your radio or your electric refrigerator. Probably not your auto- 
mobile, or even your electric lights. And there are thousands of other 
things 


now available in a wide variety and at a reasonable price— 


that were unknown or prohibitively expensive only a few years ago. 


Yes, we say we are lucky today. But it wasn’t luck that made all these 


things available to us. It was American industry—its scientists, engi- } 


neers, and workmen—who developed these new products, improved 
them, made them less expensive so that more millions of people can 


enjoy them. 


More than any other one thing, the increasing use of electricity in 
industry has helped in this progress. For more than 60 years, General 
Electric has pioneered in making electricity more useful to the American 


people 


in creating More Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 


Offensive Hand 


And if thy right hand offend thee, 
cut it off, and cast it from thee: for it 
is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into 
hell.— Matthew, 5:30. 


Into a Charlestown, W. Va., hospital 
his friends last week carried Elbert 
Snyder, weak from loss of blood. His 
right hand was amputated at the wrist. 
The 24-year-old factory worker, a re- 
cent convert to the Myrtle Tree Bap- 
tist Church, explained that his hand 
had “offended” him, so he had lopped 
it off with an ax. He did not ex- 
plain the nature of the offense. 

Snyder said: “When the hand began 
offending me, I prayed .. . I recalled 
that it says in the Bible to cut off the 
hand that offends the body. The min- 
ute I chopped it off I began to feel 
better. I am a real Christian.” 


M. R. A. By Radio 


Opinions vary as to whether the 
Oxford Movement is a vital spiritual 
renaissance or shrewd _ revivalism. 
Whichever it is, the Movement is cer- 
tainly one of the most modern of re- 
ligious trends. Its founder and leader 
is plump, jolly Dr. Frank N. D. Buch- 
man. Its work is frequently carried 
on at pleasant week-end house-parties. 
And its current crusade, cleverly gear- 
ed to the modern vernacular, is called 
Moral Re-Armament—M. R, A. 

Last week, adapting a device of the 
advertising profession, Dr. Buchman 
and his followers observed “Moral Re- 
Armament Week End.” An ambitious, 
three-day radio program, originating 
in New York, London and The Hague 
and broadcast throughout the world 
by short-wave, carried the message of 
the Oxford Group to an estimated 100,- 
000,000 listeners. That figure, said Dr. 
Buchman, represents the approximate 
number of his followers and sympa- 
thizers. 

Speakers on the program included 
many of the prominent persons who 
have endorsed M. R. A.; persons who 
have been “changed” (i.e. converted) 
and gave testimonials of the benefits 
of the Oxford Movement; and promi- 
nent disciples who described the tech- 
niques of establishing “God-control.” 
The basic principle of the Movement 
is that God will speak directly to those 
who faithfully “listen” to Him. 

In the first category, one of the most 
enthusiastic endorsements of M. R. A. 
came from Senator Arthur Capper, 
Kansas Republican, who urged “allow- 
ing the guidance of God to rule every 
act and policy.” If we “value the ver- 
dict of history, to say nothing of our 
country’s well being,” said Capper, 
“we will read the handwriting on the 
wall ... and throw every influence 
and energy behind this cause, which 
is civilization’s last hope.” 


International 


Capper: “We Will Read the Handpriting”’ 


Perhaps the most stirring call to 
M. R. A., however, was that of cowboy- 
singer Cecil Broadhurst, who crooned: 


Tell your mother, tell your brother, 
Tell your dad, tell you little sister Sue, 
Tell your cousins by the dozens, 
Tell your aunt and Uncle Charlie too, 
How the family, every family, under 
God, 

Can really save the day. 

In every nation, throughout creation, 
They'll change the world with M. R. A. 


With members in virtually every 
country of the world, the Oxford 
Group also claims a following among 
all classes. Included on the program, 
therefore, was a testimonial from a 
humble house painter named William 


Sermonette 


Not an Opium 

ODAY it is of the greatest im- 
portance that every Christian 
look to his religion and decide 
whether it be a comfort against the 
horrors of the world or a revolu- 
tionary force that will create upon 
this earth a Kingdom of God... 
Many people accuse Christianity of 
being but an opium to reconcile us 
to the conditions with which we are 
surrounded ... We must endeavor 
to establish a Kingdom of God upon 
this earth instead of pretending to 
ignore the terrible happenings of 
this present era ... Prayer is the 
opportunity to cooperate with Jesus 
Christ in bringing a kingdom of 
righteousness and justice to this 
sorely beset world ... Although the 
first half of the 20th century will 
go down in history as the dark ages 
of the human race, before the half- 
century mark has been passed, we 
may see the course of events change, 
and the latter half may be recorded 
as a time of great spiritual advance. 
—Rt. Rev. HENRY ST. GEORGE 
TUCKER, presiding Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


i Ban tien et 


PATHFINDER 


Levine. Since he had been “changed,” 
Levine said, “the boss and I get alony 
swell ... I’ve been working stead) 
since Spring.” 

Advice on the method of “listening 
to God” was given by the Rev. S. M 
Shoemaker, rector of the C ulvary Epis 
copal Church in New York. “Take 15 
minutes a day,” he suggested. “Just 
get quiet, early in the morning . 
and ask God what he wants you t 
do . You don’t have to be ver, 
bright to listen, because God does the 
talking. If some foolish things cross 
your mind, well, lots of us are rather 
foolish people, and God must love us 
just the same, because he made so 
many of us.” 


Father & The Law 


To an estimated 15,000 Negroes in 
New York City’s teeming Harlem dis 
trict and to many other Negroes and 
whites throughout America, “God” is a 
bald little black man who feeds them 
miraculous dinners at no charge in 5\) 
earthly “heavens”; who rides in a 
$26,000 custom-built Dusenburg auto- 
mobile; and who greets them with the 
cry, “Peace! Ain’t you glad.” His 
name is Father Divine. 

Among the more amazing of the at- 
tributes that have enabled this one- 
time Baltimore odd-jobs man named 
George Baker to become the master of 
an undoubtedly large fortune is his fi- 
nancial wizardry. Last week this as- 
pect of Father Divine’s mystery was 
due for an airing in New York State 
Supreme Court. But the fantastic fate 
that surrounds the cult leader inter- 
vened—at least temporarily. 

This was the picture. On the wil- 
ness stand was a colored cook named 
Mrs. Verinda Brown, testifying in an 
equity suit to recover $4,400 which she 
said she and her husband deposited in 
Father Divine’s “heavenly treasury.” 
Now a fallen “angel,” she wanted her 
erstwhile “God’s” material holdings 
sold by a receiver and the assets dis- 
tributed among his followers. 

Mrs. Brown was describing a ban- 
quet where there was a cake “as big 
as an automobile tire,” when an arrest- 
ing, coffee-colored figure stalked into 
the courtroom. 

In a natty costume complete with 
wing-collar, spats and monocle, Colo- 
nel Hubert Fauntleroy Julian, “The 
Black Eagle of Harlem,” had come to 
settle the action “for the dignity of 
the Negro race.” Exhibiting $12,00) 
in warehouse receipts for a store of 
aged whisky, the jaunty one-time air 
force of the Ethiopian army announced 
he was ready to pay off Mrs, Brown. 

With Mrs. Brown willing to accep! 
a settlement, the case was postponed 
while Father Divine considered the 
matter. Though he had threatened to 
“just evaporate” off the earth at the 
beginning of the suit, the cult leader 
was reported anxious to insist on its 
centinuation to clear himself o! 
“racket” charges. Rooting for an oul- 
of-court settlement was the court, 
which looked forward with misgivings 
to legal exploration of “God’s” materi- 
al set-up. ‘ 
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FRITZ KUHN, leader of the Nazi 
German-American Bund was _ sen- 
tenced to from two and one-half to 
five years in prison by Judge James 
(;. Wallace in General Sessions Court, 
New York City, last week. Judge Wal- 
lace, acting after Kuhn’s conviction 
for larceny and forgery in connection 
with the disappearance of Bund 
ioney, said he was sentencing him 
not as a “disseminator of hate” but as 
an “ordinary small-time forger and 
thief.” Because no immediate move 
for an appeal was made, Kuhn pre- 
pared to go to Sing Sing penitentiary. 

Impoverished by Hitter’s conquest 
of her native Poland, tennis star JAD- 
WIGA JEDRZEJOWSKA, whom 
\mericans called “Miss Ja-Ja” rather 
than attempt her name (pronounced 
Yen-dray-ow-ska), was found last 
week working as a waitress in a War- 
saw restaurant, Her last appearance 
on championship courts was in July, 
when she lost to Alice Marble in the 
linals at Wimbledon, England. 


* * 


New York’s Mayor FIORELLO LA- 
GUARDIA turned his attention to 
careless gum-chewers who throw 
their used gum on the _ sidewalks, 
from which the city must unstick it 
at a cost of “hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year.” He suggested in a 
letter to gum manufacturers that they 
print directions on the wrappers advis- 
ing chewers to wrap used gum in them. 





Convicted of grand larceny last 
week, SALVATORE SPITALE, New 


York gangster and undérworld inter- 

ediary in the LINDBERGH kidnap- 
ing ease, broke a 25-year record dur- 
ing which he was arrested eleven 
times for everything from homicide to 
vagrancy, but never convicted of a 
felony. 


* * . 


Senator ARTHUR H. VANDEN- 
BERG, Michigan Republican, an- 
ounced the engagement of his 
daughter, Mrs. Barbara Vandenberg 
Knight, to John W. Bailey of Battle 
Creek, Mich. Bailey is the son of the 
an who ran for the Senate against 
Vandenberg in 1928 and who was beat- 
en, 974,203 to 375,673. Commented 
Vandenberg: “That just shows you 
what a good coalitionist I am.” 

In retirement in Smithville Flats, 
N. Y., WILLIAM E. (“Pussyfoot”) 
JOHNSON, veteran dry crusader, gave 
the opinion that “America is_ not 
ready for another prohibition law. 
rhe prospects are worse now than 
at any time in the last 40 years.” 

When low tide prevented the Max- 
ican gunboat Durango from reaching 
nchorage at Quintana Roo, where he 


as making an official visit, Mexican | 


President LAZARO CARDENAS put 
n his bathing suit and swam ashore, 





















Santa Says... 






This Year 
More Than Ever | * 
Folks Appreciate ) 


PATHFINDER | — 


AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


The year ahead is destined to be one of the most vital and interesting periods 
in all history. That is why the intelligent and well informed read PATHFINDER i 
with a keener interest and greater appreciation than ever before. They know ' 
that only PATHFINDER gives its readers an impartial, close-up, inside view of 

all national and international affairs direct from Washington, the very news center 

of the world. And of even greater importance to every man, woman and child t 
are PATHFINDER’S amazingly accurate Polls of Public Opinion, forecasting Ys! 
what is going to happen tomorrow all so clearly written and explained (a 
that younger school children can understand. 

























You are enjoying PATHFINDER every week and know the inspiration, enter- 
tainment and excitement it brings. You know how helpful it is in keeping up 
to date with a clear and accurate understanding of everything important. What 
better guarantee could you ask that your friends too will appreciate PATHFINDER? 
There is still time to make gift subscriptions and have our beautiful greeting card 
announcing your gift, reach your friends by Christmas if you mail your order now. 
The greeting cards will be mailed in your mame and without expense to you. 


REDUCED 
Gift Prices 


5 or more subscriptions 60c each 
3 or 4 subscriptions 66%4c each 
2 subscriptions - - 75ec each 
Single subscriptions $1.00 each 


You can save money by including your own 
renewal at these special] low Christmas rates. 
Subscriptions may be either new or re- 
newal—renewals will be extended from 
present date of expiration. 


























































PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
I enclose $ for which send PATH- 


FINDER to the following friends and greeting card for delivery on Christmas informing 
them they will receive it one year as a gift from me 
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EDITORIAL 





Nihilism on the March 


N CERTAIN schools of philosophy, 

especially in the Scholastic school, 

it is customary for the novice to begin 

with the study of Logic and Episte- 
mology. 

Of the two subjects, by far the more 
fascinating is Epistemology. Known 
also as Criteriology, it leads the intel- 
lect on an almost frightening excur- 
sion to the edge of chaos. It shows, 
by pure logic, that the beliefs common- 
ly held by mankind are not demon- 
strably true. Two plus two, for in- 
stance, do not necessarily make four; 
indeed, man himself may not even 
exist—he may be nothing but a mere 
thought imagining itself to be a crea- 
ture with flesh and blood, living and 
breathing in something called “the 
world.” Reality, say the epistemolo- 
gists, may be all illusion, a trick play- 
ed by some Omnipotence seeking to 
amuse itself amid the boredom of 
eternity, a game God plays with Him- 
self in the silent loneliness of end- 
less days and nights. 


O SAY the epistemologists, and 

what they say, they demonstrate 
through sound logical processes. But 
they do not stop there. After opening 
up the prospect of intellectual chaos, 
they preach that chaos is intolerable 
and show that the mind must set up 
certain arbitrary standards to achieve 
order in life, whether life be imaginary 
or not. Thus, for example, man must 
accept the mathematical theory that 
two plus two make four; he must ac- 
cept certain moral norms; he must 
accept certain norms of law and jus- 
tice; he must accept certain basic ab- 
stractions about what is right and what 
is wrong, what is true and what is 
false, what is good and what is evil. 
In short, fundamental dogmas are 
necessary, and they must be accepted 
not only by individuals but by nations 
and the whole world as well. Other- 
wise, mankind must live in anarchy, 
ruling itself with only the rule of 
the jungle. 

In this day and age, in this intensely 
pragmatic century, epistemology may 
seem a bit pedantic, a bit quaint, a bit 
medieval. But there is nonetheless a 
message in it which mankind needs 
very much to hear. Abroad today are 
forces governed by doctrines that per- 
vert and defile the finest principles of 
civilization. These doctrines are the 
doctrines of totalitarianism, and the 
root philosophy of totalitarianism is 
nihilism. These may be big words, 


long words, wearying words, but the 
sooner people in general learn what 








Marcus in The New York Times 


Under Two Flags 


they mean, the sooner will order be 
restored to the world. 

There is a tendency among men to 
belittle abstractions, to say that ab- 
stractions are meaningless, to be cyni- 
cal about international law, about 
capital-letter words like “Justice,” 
“Goodness,” “Conscience,” and “Hu- 
man Spirit.” But cynicism can be 
tragically stupid, and it is most cer- 
tainly tragically stupid today. In this 
country, some of us are silly enough 
to assume that we can forget complete- 
ly about Europe and Asia and just 
“mind our own business.” A little 
sober thinking might change this view, 
but there are some apparently who 
are afraid of thought, and they are 
hiding their faces now from a situation 
that is likely to change all life unless 
somehow a halt is soon called. 


T PRESENT, under two flags, 

under the Swastika of Nazi Ger- 
many and the Hammer and Sickle of 
Red Russia, nihilism is on the march, 
and the law of the jungle is being ap- 
plied with fire and sword. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that if Hitler and Sta- 
lin eventually join forces and win, our 
present civilization will be revolution- 
ized, and it will be revolutionized on 
the basis of principles that are totally 
repugnant to the instinctive decencies 
of man. Here is something that chal- 
lenges much more than -the political 
status quo; here is something that 
hammers like a Hun at the gates of 
Christianity. Nihilistic, voracious, es- 
sentially bestial, it would negate ev- 
erything Christ taught and tear down 
whatever spiritual goodness man has 
achieved in the last 1,900 years. 


Nihilism can do nothing else. Nihil- 





PATHFINDER 
ism is a mental perversion that deni: . 
the existence of all abstract standarii. 
governing truth and morals. It is th: 
guiding force behind totalitarianis) 
It is the thing that colors all th 
thinking of those who hold sway tod: 
in Germany and Russia. It is the grea: 
and immediate evil now menacing nv 
only Europe and Asia, but this “hemi. 
phere as well. It is an astonishin: 
lie which has triumphed in recen: 
years over places like Austria, Czecho 
slovakia, Poland, and the Baltic state. 
Piling lie on lie, it makes prevaric: 
tion a conquering technique, befud 
dling the mind of the masses until th: 
inasses themselves are swept by the 
contagion. Need examples be cited 
Need there be any listing of concret. 
cases to iliustrate the amorality an: 
brutality of the greatest nihilists 0! 
our time? Is it necessary to docu 
ment the sins of Hitler and the sins o| 
Stalin? The evidence cries out. 


HE evidence is as loud as the sins 

are enormous, It cries out from th: 
concentration camps and blood-spai 
tered execution walls of Germany ani 
Russia. It cries out from the weeping 
and broken ranks of the refugees. |! 
cries out from the ruined little coun- 
tries whose only offense was that the, 
were too small for the bullies. It cries 
out from the shackled universities, 
from the repressed churches, from the 
bonfires of books that were written in 
days when men were free. 

Nor is this all the evidence. It can 
be found in the words of the Commu- 
nists and Nazis themsélves. It can hx 
found in Stalin’s contemptible expla- 
nation of his aggression against Fin 
land. It can be found in what Hitle: 
and his followers say. Take note of 
these words by Dr. Hans Frank, head 
of the Nazi Academy of German Law: 

The maxim: “Right is whatever 
profits a nation; wrong is whatever 
harms it” marked the beginning of 
our legal work ... Pale phantoms of 
objective justice do not exist for us 
any more ... The Fuehrer now has 
placed us in a world of reality filled 
with values that are independent of 
formal rules ... The decisive prin- 
cinple is, Who is stronger, who is 
more determined, who has better 
nerves? ... With our victorious arms, 
this new victorious principle is also 
holding its entry in the order of the 
world. 

Here is nihilism spoken from the 
mouth of a German leader. Here is 
the very same nihilism that rules 
Russia. Might makes right. Abstract 
standards of justice do not exist, Law 
means nothing. Ends justify means. 
Here indeed is nihilism; here is the 
full promise of international chaos 
and jungle justice. If this thing is not 
destroyed, if it keeps marching on, the 
best part of our civilization will die— 
including, perhaps, many of us in this 
country who now say we have noth- 
ing to do but “mind our own business.” 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Primping Problem 


O LESS than private industry, the 
l U. S. government has a primping 
problem, We quote from a circular 
sent out by Controller General Fred 
H. Brown: “It has been observed that 
some of our employees stop work be- 
fore quitting time, apparently for the 
purpose of making themselves ready 
to leave the building exactly when 
the bell rings. It is a rule of this office 
that all employees shall be at their 
stations of duty at the time set for 
work to begin and render seven hours 
of faithful service.” 

—— -_—_ =e” 


Safekeeping 


VER suckers for ceremonies, we 

were among the first in line last 
veek when the Library of Congress 
iccepted the trust of caring for the 
Lincoln Cathedral original of the Eng- 
lish Magna Charta. This is one of the 
four originals—written in practically 
llegible Latin—which were approved 
it Runnymeade in 1215 by King John 
he didn’t sign them; he couldn’t 
rite). 

To the British the Magna Charta is 
ist as important as the Declaration 
f Independence and the Constitution 
ire to us. So, because they were 
afraid of trying to ship the document 
back to England after it had been 
brought here to be displayed at the 
New York World’s Fair, they turned 
he original over to us for safekeeping 
ntil the war is over. 

It was an impressive thought. Here 

had to fight the British 160 odd 
ears ago for freedom and now they 
vere asking us to guard the document 
hat gave them their civil liberties. 

Mulling over all this, we liked best 
vhat happened shortly after Lord 
othian, British Ambassador to the 
\nited States, said in a five-minute 
peech the equivalent of “Would you 
ind holding this for us?” and 
Librarian Archibald MacLeish gave an 
laborate version of “Why, not at all, 
e’d be glad to.” 

The 400 spectators—including five 
upreme Court justices and Chief 
ustice Hughes—applauded warmly; 
e whistled mildly through our teeth. 
'hen two attendants took the 17-inch 
quare, glass-enclosed document and 
repared to fasten it to a metal frame. 

Suddenly the sacred burden seemed 
to slip; it teetered on the edge of a 
arble balustrade. Lord Lothian paled. 
\ir. MacLeish looked slightly ill. The 
est of us gasped. We could almost 
isualize the Magna Charta lying 
‘midst shattered glass—but the atten- 
ants fastened it in place just in time. 

The ceremony was all over then. 
Everyone looked brighter and talked 
Olubly, as people do when they’ve 
afely passed a tense moment. 

We left at that point, carrying with 








us the memory of a speculative gleam 
in Lord Lothian’s eye. We felt we 
knew what that gleam indicated—the 
thought that here Britain was entrust- 
ing to the United States one of its most 


prized possessions and the crazy 
Americans aren’t minding the treasure 
for ten minutes before it almost 


crashes to the floor. 

Well, that’s America for you, Lord 
Lothian. We can dry the dishes fine 
but, first, we have to show how we 
can balance a plate on our nose. 





Business-in-Government 


F YOU’VE ever wandered, footsore 

and weary, through the endless cor- 
ridors of some of Washington’s mam- 
moth -Federal buildings, perhaps a 
thought has struck you—How in the 
world do the clerks manage to snatch 
a meal in the half-hour most of them 
get for lunch? 

The answer is not that Federal em- 
ployees carry their own lunches— 
though some may. Instead, it’s found 
in an amazing organization called The 
Welfare and Recreational Association 
which, while some business men fume 
about Government-in-Business, calmly 
operates a_Business-in-Government. 
And which, in so doing, provides a 
neat $50,000 a year profit for Uncle 
Sam, who is the Association’s landlord. 

Organized during the World War, 
when feeding the horde of workers 
doing war work became too big a job 
for private restaurants near Govern- 
ment. buildings, the Association now 
serves about 30,000 meals a day in 27 
cafeterias established in Federal build- 
ings. Since all these meals must be 
served within a couple of hours, it’s a 
gigantic job. But the Association, 
which last July served 664,610 meals, 
goes about it without any fluster. In 
Mr. Ickes’ huge new Interior Building 
for_instance, which has the biggest 
cafeteria, the average last July was 
more than 4,000 meals a day. 

Incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, the Association 
is a non-profit distributing organiza- 
tion, with a board of trustees made up 
of responsible government officials. 

To run its $3,000,000 business, built 
on lunches that average 25 cents, the 
Association has some 1,000 workers. 
Buying is centralized, but the man- 
agers of each cafeteria choose the 
day’s menu themselves. A _ central 
kitchen prepares the food for the 
smaller cafeterias and lunch stands, 
though all the bigger ones have their 
own kitchens. 

Signs at the entrances of the cafe- 
terias emphasize that they are for 
Federal workers only. The only one 
who makes any money on this Busi- 
ness-in-Government is the govern- 
ment, which gets half the net above 
expenses for rental (about $50,000 a 
year). The rest is turned back into 
new equipment and better service. 














HOW TO GET 
MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


By operating TWELVE hotels under 
ONE management Collier saves 
money which is passed on to you 
in the form of lower rates. 














HOW TO HAVE MORE FUN 


Collier knows more about Florida 
than almost anyone. That's why 
you find Collier Hotels at the 
smartest resorts...with magnificent 
beaches, wonderful sporting facili- 
ties and everything you want for 
a perfect vacation. 


HOW TO FIND THE RESORT 
YOU‘LL LIKE BEST 

Collier has just published a fascinating new 
Fl 
photographs, with all rates. With the aid of 











rida Folder, packed with resort and hotel 












his attractive Folder, you can select the best 
resort and the best hotel to suit your taste 
and pocket. Reservations are already rolling 







in...so send for your copy TODAY. Write 







Hotel direct, ask your Travel Agent, or mail 
coupon below to N. Y. Office, 745 5th Ave. 















HOTEL MANATEE RIVER, Bradenton 
HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR, Punta Gorda 
HOTEL SARASOTA TERRACE, Sarasota 
HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE, Tampa 
HOTEL FLORIDAN, Tampa 

USEPPA INN, Useppa Island 

GASPARILLA INN, Boca Grande 
EVERGLADES INN, Everglades 

ROD & GUN CLUB, Everglades 

HOTEL ROYAL WORTH, W. Palm Beach 
HOTEL DIXIE COURT, W. Palm Beach 
HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE, Lakeland 


















GEO. H. MASON 
President & General Manager 


Kenneth Arnold, Ass't. Gen. Mgr. 


ollier 
florida coast hotels 


AND ASSOCIATED HOTELS - 745 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 
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WELVE SMART FLORIDA HOTELS” 
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Christmas Jingle 


With employment, payrolls and busi- 
ness generally improved over last 
year, the nation’s retailers this year 
have been expecting their Christmas 
cash registers to jingle as merrily as a 
set of sleigh bells. Last week the Na- 
tional Consumers Tax Commission, 
whose retail sales forecast for last 
Christmas was only one per cent off, 
predicted that Christmas season sales 
in the nation’s retail stores would to- 
tal $2,500,000,000. 

This will mean the best Christmas 
shopping season since 1929. More 
goods will be sold than in 1929, the 
forecast said, but because of lower 
prices the dollar volume will fall be- 
low 1929’s estimated three billion dol- 
lar mark. Retail sales for the entire 
year will total $37,918,000,000, about 
two billion less than the previous “de- 
pression” high in 1937. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation predicts a $1,320,000,000 holi- 
day business for department, general 
merchandise, dry goods and apparel 
stores. Yule dollar trade totals in 
other fields are estimated as follows: 
confectionary, 108 million; food 957 
million; drug and cosmetic, 282 mil- 
lion; sporting goods, 8 million; liquor 
and beer, 75 million; books, 23 million; 
variety giftware, 38 million. 

Merchants in some cities reported 
themselves dissatisfied with the earlier 
Thanksgiving date which, they said, 
had not stimulated sales. More people 
were visiting stores, they said, with- 
out an increase in sales volume. One 


Random Statistics 


ORE than 11 billion tin cans— 

11,394,324,000, to be exact—are 
used every year to package foods in 
the United States. According to the 
canning industry, this represents 60 
per cent of the nation’s annual tin- 
plate output e The Federal 
government employs more than 
2,000 economists at present; as re- 
cently as 20 years ago, the number 
of economists in Washington was 
almost small enough to be counted 
on the fingers of both hands . 
@ America consumes about a bil- 
lion pounds of pure rubber each 
year, importing most of it from 
the Dutch East Indies ...e@ Forty 
million questionnaires will be filled 
in when the U. S. takes its annual 
census next year. If stacked one on 
top of another, the census forms 
would make a pile six times as high 
as the Washington Monument . 
e Of all the patents registered in 
the U, S. Patent Office, almost one- 
fifth are for automobile devices . 
@ Since the start of the Second 
World war, England has ordered 
more than a billion burlap bags for 
sandbag defenses against bombs. As 
a result, cotton-textile manufac- 
turers in the United States are ex- 
periencing a boom of sorts. 











theory was that people were using 
the extra before-Christmas week for 
“just looking.” 

Other happy holiday season notes: 

@ Secretary of Labor Perkins re- 
ported the employment trend still up- 
ward. Though factory employment 
normally decreases by 160,000 from 
mid-October to mid-November, this 
year there was an increase of 25,000 in 
factory payrolls during that period. 
October factory payrolls were $14,- 
600,000 above September. There was 
an aggregate increase of 850,000 in the 
number of factory workers between 
May and November. Employment in 
all non-agricultural industries has 
gained about 1,600,000 during that 
period. “I think it is recovery,” the 
Secretary said. 

© The Work Projects Administra- 
tion announced that WPA payrolls 
would be stepped ahead so that WPA 
workers can do holiday buying. Some 
400,000 workers who would normally 
be paid Dec. 24 to 26 will get their 
checks on Dec, 23, Others who would 
be paid Dec, 31 to Jan. 2 will get their 
checks Dec. 30, 





New Hampshire Ledger 


To meet his own complaint that a 
government actually knows very little 
about the economy of its citizens, par- 
ticularly with regard to taxation, Gov- 
ernor Francis P. Murphy of New 
Hampshire established and headed a 
five-man commission in 1937. 

Last week the Commission for the 
Promotion of the Wealth and Income 
of the People of New Hampshire re- 
ported to the People of the United 
States what they had discovered. The 
report, described as the first such 
analysis ever made of a state’s econ- 
omy, was in the form of a bookkeep- 
ing record. Covering the year 1936, 
it made these points: 


e Net worth of New Hampshire 
citizens for the year was $1,173,666,- 
000. As individuals, the citizens saved 
$13,761,000. Collectively, their net loss 
in business, banking and government 
was $17,750,000. 

@ Of total cash income ($230,000,- 
000), 51.5 per cent came from manufac- 
turing; 19.6 per cent from service; 
13.6 per cent from trade and finance; 
9.9 per cent from transportation and 
communications, and 5.5 per cent from 
agriculture. 

e The state’s biggest single lia- 
bility was listed as New Hampshire’s 
share of the national debt—$127,000,- 
000. In general consumers spent at 
least 17.9 cents of every dollar for 
Federal, state and local taxes, direct 
and indirect. 


The Commission interpreted the re- 
port in this manner: (1) “The people 
of the state—and undoubtedly the peo- 
ple of the nation—have no net savings, 
for individual savings are being smoth- 
ered by government debt; (2) “Busi- 


Internationa! 


Murphy Answered His Own Complaint 


ness and agriculture are being conduc! 
ed at a loss, which means they arc 
existing in part by drawing on funds 
which should be used to repair the 
wear and tear on tools, machinery and 
buildings .. .” 





Farm: Production Goals 


Making its monthly report on the 
state of farming, the Agriculture De- 
partment last week saw agriculture 
finishing the year better than it be- 
gan, with prices of many products 
up, and total cash income higher than 
in 1938. The Bureau of Agricultura! 


~ 


Economics’ comments on individual 
crops: 


Wheat prices are up as a result of 
continued dry weather in the Great 
Plains. In mid-November there were 
157 million bushels under Government 
loan, compared with only 40 million 
bushels last year. 

Supplies of feed grain, including 
sealed corn, are 110 million bushels 
compared with 104 million last year; 
but there is more livestock to be fed. 
More cattle will be fed in the Corn 
Belt, but fewer in the Western States, 
from which many cattle have been 
moved east. 

There was a record crop of soy- 
beans—80 million bushels compared 
with 58 million last year. With prices 
favorable compared with competing 
crops, there will be larger acreage next 
year. Soybean exports this year wil! 
set a new record. Peanut acreage was 
the largest on record, but with low 
yields -the crop was the smallest 
since 1935. 

With 83 million hogs produced, this 
was one of the five largest pig years 
on record. The sharp price rise of 
September has been lost. 

Truck crop plantings were up 5 per 
cent this fatl Prices of apples have 
advanced, with a commercial crop of 
100 million bushels compared with 
82 million bushels last year. Supplies 
of citrus fruit are smaller than last 
year. Consumer demand for fruit is 
improving, but export demand has 
been curtailed. 


Foreseeing little expansion in for 
eign demand for American crops, pro- 
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The December Report Showed Agriculture Finishing the Year Better than It Began 


duction goals for next year have been 
set about equal to 1939. The total 
planting goal for “soil depleiing” crops 
is between 270 million and 285 million 
acres. Individual goals for next sea- 
son, compared with 1939, are: 


Wheat, 60 to 65 million acres com- 
pared with 55 to 60 million; corn, 88 
to 90 million acres compared with 94 
to 97 million; cotton, 27 to 29 million, 
unchanged; potatoes, 3,100,000 to 
3,300,000, unchanged; tobacco, 1,347,- 
500 to 1,502,000 compared with 1,482,- 
000 to 1,537,000. 


Benefit payments for compliance are 
expected to total 725 million dollars 
with 500 million dollars for soil con- 
servation and 225 million dollars for 
price adjustment. 

o> 


The Servant Problem 


“IT just can’t get a good maid.” 

This stock complaint has a sound 
basis in fact. For though there are 
thousands of women who want maids, 
and thousands of women who want 
iobs, the two groups seem to have 
difficulty in getting together. Last 
week, to discuss the cause and cure 
for this situation, 500 women repre- 
senting 24 organizations met at a con- 
ference in New York City. 

Among the speakers they heard was 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Empha- 
izing the fact that immigration, 
which used to furnish the bulk_ of 
household servants, is now down to a 
trickle, the First Lady said: “We have 
' whole field for employment here, 
if it is put on a professional basis 
vhere it will appeal to Americans.” 

Some of the facts which add up 
to the American Servant Problem, 
ind which were up for consideration 
by the conference, were these: 


The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Labor Department estimates that there 
are 2,000,000 women employed in do- 
mestic work, at an average wage of 
from $5 to $7 for an average 60-hour 
week. 

In 1937 a Bureau survey of 500 
cities showed a shortage of household 
workers, although 500,000 women were 
listed as seeking jobs. 

The factory is the greatest com- 
petitor of the housewife when she is 
seeking labor. But though factory 
wages average higher than housework 
wages, the real competition is from 


factory hours. Servants object more 
to long hours than to anything else. 
In St. Louis a Community Council 
survey showed that 40 per cent of the 
servants interviewed wanted more 
time off, while only 17 per cent wanted 
higher wages. 


Summing up The Servant Problem, 
Mrs. Roosevelt said: “There are 
plenty of people to do such work, 
provided they can be assured of de- 
cent living conditions and some life 
of their own. I know there are two 
sides to the question, and that there 
are complaints that workers are un- 
trained, incompetent, lazy and 
thoughtless. But if employers offer 
good pay and good environments, 
they can insist on efficient service.” 

Reporting that the New York State 
Employment Service had placed 48,000 
workers in domestic jobs last year, 
Industrial Commissioner Frieda S. 
Miller added that the service had re- 
fused to fill 25 per cent of the jobs 
offered because of long hours, low 


wages and poor working conditions. 
Oro -t™*O 
Briefs 


@ In drafting money for their cur- 
rent war activities by levying heavy 
war-profits taxes and applying ex- 
change restrictions, all belligerents 
are enlisting a total of some five billion 
American dollars, the Department of 
Commerce reported last week. That 
figure represents the American money 
invested in Britain, France and Ger- 
many both in indusfrial and commer- 
cia] plants and in securities and cred- 
its. In addition to tying up U. S. cap- 
ital, Germany is forcing such Amer- 
ican industries in the Reich as Gen- 
eral Motors to produce military wares. 


@ The Federal government’s anti- 
trust drive against the Chicago milk 
industry was revived last week by a 
U. S. Supreme Court decision. Upset- 
ting a ruling of a lower Federal court, 
the high tribunal unanimously held 
that the defendants indicted in the 
Chicago milk case for conspiracy and 
combination in restraint of trade were 
not exempted by more recent legisla- 
tion—such as the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act—from prosecu- 
tion under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. As a result, all those indicted 
wil] be tried on the original charges 
of price-fixing. 
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Rachmaninoff 

NDICATIVE of the position in 

America of Sergei Vassilyevitch 
Rachmaninoff is the fact that he is 
most generally known as the com- 
poser of Prelude in C-sharp Minor 
for piano. He has, to be sure, compos- 
ed almost 50 other works, including 
three symphonies, four piano con- 
certos and three operas. Among them, 
the C-sharp prelude is his opus 3, num- 
ber 2. Written when Rachmaninoff 
was only 19, it is certainly not his 
‘greatest work. 

But in the United States, where the 
66-year-old artist has lived most of 
the time since fleeing the Red Revolu- 
tion in his native Russia in 1917, pianos 
and piano lessons are features of thou- 
sands of parlors. And so, on thousands 
of keyboards throughout the land, 
thousands of amateur pianists enthu- 
Siastically pound out the sonorous, 
dramatic and rather easily played 
Prelude in C-Sharp Minor. 

Reportedly sold to a music pub- 
lisher in this country for $25 in 1916, 
the piece is ingloriously known to- 
day as the “Flatbush Prelude.” Though 
he still plays it by demand, Rachman- 
inoff himself admits he is thoroughly 
tired of his early brain-child. 

Much of Rachmaninoff’s success in 
America has had a similar plebeian 
touch, though he himself is thoroughly 
patrician. To make a living, he has 
become primarily a concert pianist 
rather than a composer or conductor. 
He tours some 40 cities a season in 
Pullman cars. Aristocratic and aloof, 
he has never quite felt at home in the 
hurly-burly of the New World. 

Last week, however, Rachmaninoff 
announced his intention of becoming 
an American citizen. The announce- 
ment came from Philadelphia, where 
he was appearing as piano soloist and 
conductor with the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a five-day cycle of 
his own works, marking the 30th 
anniversary of his American debut. 
Whether recent events in the Soviet 
had prompted his decision, Rachman- 
inoff refused to say, pleading: “Don’t 
ask me to talk about Russia.” 


ESPITE his long exile and formal 
change of nationality, lean, 
gloomy Sergei Rachmaninoff is in- 
tensely Russian, He was born in 
1873 at Novgorod, the second son of 
a wealthy landed family. While he 
was still a child, his army-officer 
father, with the prodigality typical of 
his class, squandered the last of the 
family estates. Young Sergei’s parents 
separated and he moved with his 
mother to St. Petersburg. 
Rachmaninoff’s whole life has been 
steeped in music. e began piano 
studies at the age of four. His whole 
education was received in musical 
institutions, principally at the Moscow 
Conservatoire, where he lived in the 





house of his teacher and was a 


protege of the great Tschaikovsky. 


He has already selected the music 
for his own funeral—his own Vesper 
Masses, based on the liturgy of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, of which he 
is a member. 


RADUATED from the Conserva- 
toire in 1891, with the rarely 
awarded Gold Medal, the young “free 
artist” found himself one of the most 
popular and promising musicians of 
the day. In all three of his roles—as 
composer, conductor and pianist—he 
enjoyed immediate success—until he 
wrote in 1895 his First Symphony in 
D Minor, It was never published. 
Rachmaninoff later described his 
own reaction to the first and only 
performance of this ill-fated work: 








International 
Rachmaninoff Has “Hunted Three Hares” 


“I could not go into the concert hall. 
I hid myself on a fire escape... It 
was the most agonizing hour of my 
life. Sometimes I stuck my fingers 
in my ears.” Scarcely less harsh 
were the judgments of the critics. “If 
there were a conservatoire in hell,” 
wrote one, “Rachmaninoff would gain 
the first prize, so devilish are the 
discords he has dished up before us.” 

Rachmaninoff combines within him- 
self (and within his music) the sens- 
itive temperament of an artist and a 
typically Russian tendency toward 
melancholia, springing from an ex- 
treme fatalism. His symphony’s 
frightful failure gave him a severe 
nervous shock. His self-confidence 
shattered, he sank into the deepest 
apathy and virtually gave up work. 
Even a successful debut in London in 
1899 failed to arouse him. 

The treatment which finally re- 
stored Rachmaninoff to music was 
auto-suggestion and hypnosis. Day 
after day, a doctor repeated to the 





listless musician: “You will begin to 
write a concerto ... You will work 
with great facility.” At length he 
did write his Second Concerto—and 
dedicated it to his doctor. 

Once recovered, Rachmaninoff en- 
tered his most productive period as 
a composer between the turn of the 
century and the First World War, 
in which he saw no military service 
thanks to his post in a state-supported 
musical institution. He wrote his own 
favorite work, The Bells, a choral 
symphony based on Edgar Allen Poe’s 
poem; The Isle of Death, a symphonic 
poem; and a successful Second Sym 
phony. (His Third Symphony met 
a lukewarm reception when intro- 
duced in #936 by Leopold Stokow- 
ski and the Philadelphia Orchestra.) 

It was also during this period that 
Rachmaninoff married Natalie Satin 
of Moscow. They have two married 
daughters, 

Escaping early from the Communist 
revolution, without difficulty, Rach- 
maninoff left in Russia his fortune and 
all his manuscripts. He has since 
lived in New York City during the 
winters and on Lake Lucerne, Swil- 
zerland, in summer. 


S A concert pianist, the tall, crop- 

haired Rachmaninoff has found 
an unqualified success. His huge 
hands, which can span 11 keys on « 
piano and which he warms before each 
performance in an electrically heate:| 
muff, have won him a reputation in 
that field unequaled except, perhaps, 
by Paderewski. 

As a composer, however, Rachmani- 
noff is not without critics. His admir 
ers claim that his traditional tones 
speak the universal language of music 
and that his rich Slavic melodies are 
intrinsically Russian but not “narrow- 
ly nationalistic.” Opposing these views 
is the “revolutionary school,” particu 
larly strong in modern Russia, of 
Stravinsky, Moussorgsky, Borodi' 
and Prokofieff. An exponent of this 
school, writing in the leftist New Re- 
public, expresses their criticism of 
Rachmaninoff as follows: 


His music is evidently wanting in 
boldness . . . He has neither estab- 
lished new systems nor impregnated 
conservative and traditional tones 
with new character and virtue . . 
In all Rachmaninoff’s music there is 
something strangely twice-told . . 
He moves among us like a very charm- 
ing and amiable ghost ... His Russian 
music is alien and sophisticated. 


For his own part, Rachmaninoff is 
chiefly dubious over the wisdom o/ 
spending his energies in three fields, 
as composer, conductor and pianis! 
“I have hunted three hares,” he says 
“Can I be sure that I have killed one 
of them?” 

Contemporary laymen have alread) 
given their answer as to Rachman 
inoff’s chances for imraortality. In a 
recent radio survey, audiences listed 
him third} among living composers 
whose works are most likely to b: 
known 100 years from now. 


7+ First choices: Jean Sibelius of Finland; Rich- 
ard Strauss of Germany. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA— 


(Continued from page 4) 


and exiled to Siberia. They belonged 
to an organization calling itself the 
Bolshevik faction of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party.f 

One mistake after another accom- 
panied the czardom’s prosecution of 
the war and, with each mistake, the 
smouldering bitterness of the masses 
burned brighter. Cold, hungry and 
discouraged, the Russians were ripe 
for revolution. 

And soon it came. As Nicholas abdi- 
cated, radical elements helped in the 
formation of a provisional government. 
But the provisional government, which 
came to be headed by Alexander Ker- 
ensky, could not stem the tide of mili- 
tary mutiny, pillage by the peasants, 
and industrial strikes. Allied govern- 
ments maneuvered to keep Russia in 
the war. Germany sought to get it 
oul, connived with the Bolsheviks 
against the Kerensky government, and 
helped Lenin return to Russia from 
Switzerland. On November 6 and 7, 
1917, Petrograd was seized by the Bol- 
sheviks. Throughout the country, 
local soviets seized town and city gov- 
ernments. 

After ending the war by signing a 
separate treaty with Germany, the Bol- 
sheviks then had to fight for the life 
of their new government against all 
manner of counter - revolutionary 
movements. Under the leadership of 
Lenin, however, they managed to over- 
come this opposition and establish 
themselves in power. Meanwhile, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Finland 
took the opportunity to declare their 
independence of Russia. Since then, 
although calling itself a democracy, 
the U. S. S. R. has governed its great 
mixture of peoples along strictly dic- 
tatorial lines, 


. . . Basic Principle 


Throughout the Soviet Union today, 
there are many races. About half of 
the entire population is purely Rus- 
sian. The remainder includes Ukrain- 
ians, Tartars, Georgians, White Rus- 
sians (often confused with “White 
Guards” who supported the czarist 
regime and bitterly opposed Red Rus- 
sia), Turks, Armenians, Jews and 
dozens of others, 

The entire nation is known as the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U. S. S. R.). The name “Russia” was 
purposely left out of this title in the 
thought that non-Russian countries 
might eventually desire to join the 
Union. In the Union are 11 “repub- 
lics” or soviets, the largest being the 
Russian Socialist Federative Soviet 
Republic (R. S. F. S. R.), which com- 
prises more than 90 per cent of the 
whole country and is inhabited by 

t This party advocated the abolition of private prop- 
erty and control of production by the masses. In 1903, 
the party had met to consider organization and 
growth. One group favored a loose organization with 
support acceptable from any interested persons. The 
other group, led by N. Lenin, was for strict discipline 
and support only by the workers. On a vote, Lenin’s 
henchmen won but the party split on the issues in- 


volved. The Lenin supporters took the name “bol- 
sheviki’’ from a Russian word meaning ‘‘majority.” 


“Sovfoto 


Moscow’s Red Square: The Soviet Facade Covers a Ghastly Story of Repression 


more than two-thirds of the entire 
population.+ 

In 1918 the Bolsheviks adopted 
“Communist Party” as the official 
name and in 1923 broadened it to Al!- 
Union Communist Party. (Although 
only a small minority of Russians are 
members, the party is the over-all gov- 
erning force under Dictator Stalin). 

Basic principle of the Bolshevik 
form of government is Communism. 
Its ideal, based on theories expounded 
last century by Karl Marx of Germany, 
is a social structure without classes, 
without rich or poor, with no private 
ownership of property, and with all 
forms of production and distribution 
held in common by the workers. 


. . . Flip-Flopping Comintern 


With its seat of government in the 
Kremlin at Moscow, the U.S. S. R. has 
been an inconsistent preacher of uni- 
versal revolution along these idealistic 
Marxian lines since the Communist 
dictatorship was founded by the 
“sainted” Lenin, whose specially em- 
balmed body has long been on public 
display for the edification of the Rus- 
sian masses. To carry out the world 
idea, the Comintern (Communist In- 
ternational) was founded in 1919 for 
the express purpose of spreading the 
Red Marxian fire to all countries. 

Made up of most of the Communist 
parties of the world (including that 
of the United States), the Comintern 
has since worked in close cooperation 
with the government at Moscow, which 
periodically lays down a “party line” 
to be rigidly followed by Communist 
leaders everywhere. Today, as one 
authority has described it, the Comin- 
tern is an “international body whose 
chief and immediate goal is the de- 
fense of the Soviet Union.” In other 
words, until Moscow decides that an- 
other “party line” should be laid 
down, Communist parties jn the Com- 
intern now support whatever Dictator 
Stalin decrees, no matter how ludi- 


t The ten other republics are Ukrainia, White Rus- 
sia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Armenia, Turkmenistan, Uz- 
bekistan, Tadjikistan, Kazakhstan and Kirghizia. 


crous may be the ideological flip-flo) 
involved. This fact has been aptly i! 

lustrated by the recent conduct of th: 
Communist party in the United States 
Under the leadership of Earl Browde: 

American Reds are now singing a tun: 
entirely and absurdly different from 
the one they were singing as recent! 

as last August. 

As a political technique, the flip 
flop is not new to Russia’s leaders 
From time to time since Lenin’s day, 
the Kremlin has reversed itself to the 
confusion of everybody. Not long 
after it consolidated its position in 
1920, for example, it was forced to 
beat a retreat from pure Communisi 
to a form of state capitalism, wherein 
the government, and not the people 
themselves, had control of production 
and distribution. The retreat was 
made necessary by a devastating fam- 
ine in which up to 6,000,000 Russians 
were allowed to perish. The cause: 
farms were to be collectivized—that is, 
all goods and produce were to be turn- 
ed into a common pool. The peasants 
objected. When their grain was seized 
for taxes, starvation followed. 


. .. Plans and Death 


In 1921, the New Economic Policy 
(NEP) was adopted. This was the 
governmental retreat. The state per- 
mitted short-term renting of land and 
a limited employment of farm labor. 
The natural result was that some 
farmers leased lands, hired help and 
became more prosperous than others. 
Fearful that these wealthy landowners 
or “kulaks” might develop into a 
powerful landholding class, the gov- 
ernment resorted to heavy taxation 
and the term “liquidation” came to 
have a terrible meaning. 


The “kulaks” did not wish to turn 
over their goods to the common pool, 
so they destroyed their own crops and 
livestock rather than submit, Their 
punishment was “liquidation,” which 
meant death or exile to Siberia, In 
1931 and 1932, the meat shortage in 
Russia was critical, and it was esti- 
mated that more than one-third of all 
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the livestock in the country had been 
destroyed by the “kulaks.” Then, a 
year later, there was a second great 
famine, the harrowing extent of which 
still remains a matter of speculation. 
It is an almost established fact, how- 
ever, that in 1933, the Soviet govern- 
ment, with brutal deliberation, let 
millions of persons die in a forced 
“Jiquidation” through starvation. 

Succeeding the NEP, in 1928, was the 
first Five Year Plan. In the past 
an agricultural nation, the Soviet was 
now to be industrialized. In many 
respects the plan was successful. But 
there was also much trouble. Un- 
trained workmen were unable to 
handle the complex machinery, trans- 
portation could not keep pace with 
production and millions of tons of pro- 
duce rotted in warehouses. 

The second Five Year Plan, complet- 
ed in 1938, worked out like the first in 
many ways, but it placed more empha- 
sis on consumers’ goods. It has been 
pointed out, however, that the Rus- 
sian standard of living is still abomi- 
nably low in relation to most other 
countries. Not yet have Russia’s lead- 
ers been able to make Marxism work. 

After Lenin died in 1924, two men 
high in his council—Leon Trotsky and 
Josef Stalin—vied for Soviet leader- 
ship. Stalin won the battle. Stalin 
counséled concentration on domestic 
successes before seeking a world dic- 
tatorship of the working classes. 
Trotsky, on the other hand, wanted 
the world movement to go on. 


. «« Stalin and “Purges” 


Rid of Trotsky, who was exiled in 
1927 as Russia’s “Public Enemy No. 1,” 
Stalin brought the Communist Party 
completely under his thumb. As Sec- 
retary General of the Party (political 
boss), he saw to it that men loyal to 
him were placed in all important po- 
sitions, while those opposed to him 
were eased out—by death if necessary. 

With the party machinery firmly in 
hand, Stalin rubbed out his real or 
fancied enemies. Between 1934 and 
1938, he conducted one of the bloodiest 
series of “purges” the world has ever 
seen. How many were violently re- 
moved, probably no one but Stalin 
knows. The number and extent can 
only be indicated by significant isolat- 
ed examples. 

Forty-nine of the 71 members of the 
Central Committee of the Party were 
shot or otherwise “liquidated.” In ad- 
dition to wiping out political adver- 
saries, Stalin also invaded the armed 
forces. It has been reliably reported 
that 12,000 officers of the Red Army 
and Fleet were “purged.” Of the 14 
officers who held the full rank of gen- 
eral in 1937, only one is left—General 
Shapeshnikoff, now chief of the Red 
\rmy general staff, Today, as a result, 
Stalin rules with an absolutism no 
czar ever possessed. 

According to the Communist ideal, 
the state will eventually “wither 
away,” and the maximum of human 
liberty be attained. Under Stalin, the 
Soviet State is not “withering away.” 
In fact, no people in the world are 
more rigidly and completely governed 


than the Russians. Stalin has eradi- 
cated freedom of expression except on 
the most insignificant topics. A man 
cannot move, cannot change jobs, 
without state permission. Even argu- 
ment over matters of policy within 
the party, which Lenin fostered, has 
been stopped. Stalin allows no criti- 
cism of his regime from any quarter. 
He rules by terror, through his secret 
police—the NKVD. 

Under Communism, the profit mo- 
tive (keystone of the capitalistic sys- 
tem) is replaced by another idea— 
“Each man shall work according to his 
abilities, and receive according to his 
needs.” Under Stalin, that objective 
has not been attained in the slightest 
measure, 

Nor has the ideal of absolute class- 
lessness been attained. Though the 
old class lines have been wiped out, 
new ones are forming. Soviet white- 
collar workers, for example, who tend 
to look down on manual laborers, are 
creating a new middle class, into 
which manual laborers are trying to 
lift themselves. 


. . » Colossal Despotism 


It appears plain enough that Russia 
is not in any sense near the expressed 
goal of Communism. Instead, it is 
merely a great, sprawling colossus liv- 
ing under as severe a dictatorship as 
time has ever produced. Repressed 
by secret police, discouraged against 
the practice of religion, economically 
and spiritually poor in a land of 
enormously rich potentialities, the 
propaganda-fed Russian people are 
ruled today by a man whose mind and 
morals are the veiled mind and devious 
morals of a conspirator. As long as 
Stalin and his clique hold power in 
the Kremlin, there will be reason to 
hold the U. S. S. R. in suspicion. 

Winston Churchill, Britain’s First 
Lord of the Admiralty, has called So- 
viet policy “a riddle wrapped in mys- 
tery inside an enigma.” With that 
summation, most men will agree. How- 
ever, several things are clear. What- 
ever may be the ultimate objective of 
the present Russian government, it has 
demonstrated its willingness to use 
ruthless force, externally as well as 
internally, to achieve its ends. It has 
demonstrated that it will sacrifice 
principle for expediency. It has dem- 
onstrated that international law has 
no meaning in its vocabulary. In such 
circumstances, in a  dog-eat-dog 
Europe, no despot needs closer watch- 
ing than Stalin and no despotism gives 
greater cause for alarm than the 
U. S. S. R. 


NEW INVENTI 


Brings Instant Relief 
Whether you suffer from the terri 
SS of asthma or the c 

passages with sticky mucous nasty 
roat of catarrhal . new 
tion will bring you 
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Shrwhere, night end 
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O-Lator will Soineantll pe have tried it. 
derful .’ eay graterul asers. Special 
price offer—only $1 plus 10c for packing 
ivery ch: , Order and enjoy the 
relief that the B Lator treatment ts guer- 
BREATHE-6-LATOR LAB. Dept. AO-8, 
317 E. 34th St., New York, N. ¥. 


COUGHS! 


Get After That Cough Today 
with PERTUSSIN 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 

ands in your throat and windpipe often turn 
nto sticky, irritating phlegm. Then you cough, 

Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour 
out their natural moisture so that the phlegm 
is loosened and easily raised. Quickly your 
throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 


Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians eee 
prescribed Pertussin for over 30 years. It’s safe 
and acts quickly. At all drug counters. For gen- 
erous FREE trial bottle, write to Pertussin, 
Dept.P-7, 440 Washington St., New York City. 


Aircraft FactoriesWANT 
EN 


Waiting jobs at $25 to $125 a week 
for 35,000 trained aircraft mechanics 
in America’s fastest growing Aviation 
industry. Fit yourself now for one of these big pay 
obs. The Sweeney System of Practical Training qual- 
fies you quickly. You Learn by Doing in modern 
shops under highly trained instructors, 87,000 Sweeney 
graduates testify to success. 
Find out the facts. Send name today 
FREESE tor cetaus and dooxiet, “Opportuni- 
ties in Aviation.”’ 


LEARN TO DO BY DOING 
SCHOOLS 


1041, Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, Kan. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 
The live? should pou? out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It j 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
constipated, Your whole system is 
you feel souf, sunk and the world loo 
A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely 
make you feel “up and up,” Harmless, gentle, yet 
in making bile flow freely, Ask for Carter’: 
Little’ Liver Pills by mame. 10¢ and ae 
drug stores. Stubbornly refuse anything 





Bottle contains month’s 


supply of medicated pellets, 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


A man had a certain number of 
books on the shelves of his bookcase. 
When he counted the books three at a 
time, there were two left over. But 
when he counted them four at a time, 
there was only one left over. How 
many books will there be over if he 
counts them six at a time? And if 
when he counts them seven at a time 
the count is exact, what was the least 
possible number of books on _ the 
shelves? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Dick had 
$54 and Frank $36. 


ee 


Number Puzzle Solution 


Last week’s number puzzle called 
for rearranging the numbers 1 to 10, 
distributed clockwise around an in- 
ner series of cir- 
cles; by placing 
them in the outer 
series of larger 
circles so that 
each adjacent 
pair of numbers 
added up to the 
same total as the 
opposite diagon- 
al pair of numbers. The accompanying 
illustration shows how this can be 
done. Under this arrangement, any 
pair of numbers in any two adjacent 
circles makes the same total as the 
opposite diagonal pair. For example, 
1 and 10 in circles A and B total 11. 
So do 5 and 6 in circles F and G. Or 
3 and 7 in circles I and J total 10, as 
do 8 and 2 in circles D and E. 
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Smiles 
Harriet (coyly)—Darling, do you 
think of me day and night? 
Alford—Sweetheart, I cannot tell a 
lie. Sometimes I do wonder who the 
Republicans will nominate for Pres- 
ident. 











DON’T SUFFER! GET RELIEF FROM YOUR 


RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS, NEURITIS, GOUT OR LUMBAGO WITH 


HOT SULPHUR BATHS 
in Your Own Home, As At The Natural Hot Springs 


At last, the benefits of the world-famous natural Hot 
Sulphur Springs baths—never before possible at home 
—can now be yours! If your aches and pains are not 
relieved by them, you pay nothing (et s how won- 
derful they are! Write at once for FREE booklet. 
Tells how nature's secret of the ages has finally been 
solved by science for the benefit of all rheumatic suf- 
ferers. Address BAER LABORATORIES, Inc., Desk 

s _ S308 30 East 20th St., New York City. 
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Stop falling teeth with DR. BURNETT'S DENTURE LINING 
offer, sufficient for upper and lower plates, 50c postpaid or C.0).0.65¢. Large 
Foye one year's supply $1.00 postpaid or C.0.D. $1.20. Money back 


& INLAND LABS. DEPT 384; Bs. 3346 Merch. Mart Chicago 


TREATMENT mailed 

on Free Trial. if 

satisfied, send $1; if 

not, a Write 

= for. your treat- 
nt today. 


W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave. Sidney. Ohio 




















Wifey—lI believe so many marriages fail 
because too few wives realize the road to a 
man’s heart is through his stomach. 

Hubby—The trouble is too many of you 
wives think it should be a road laid with 
bricks and stones and concrete. 


Barbara—I’d like to be a mermaid, 
wouldn’t you, Joany? 

Little Joany—No, ’cause then I 
wouldn’t have anything to hang up for 
Christmas. 


Pete—This war certainly has made 
some strange bedfellows. 

Tubby—Yes, but it didn’t take them 
long to learn how to use the same 
bunk. 


Playboy—What do you think of 
modern night clubs, Pop? 

Oldboy—I don’t like them, They 
have taken the rest out of restaurant 


and put the din into dinner. 


Father—Sonny, why don’t you get 
the habit of going to the dictionary 
when you want to know how to spell 
a word? 

Sonny—I do sometimes—but some- 
how the dictionary always has it 
wrong, 

Little David—Mummy, what is a 
fictitious character? 

Mother—One that is made up, dar- 
ling. 

Little David—Then you are a fictiti- 
ous character, aren’t you, Mummy? 

Teacher—Mention one of the cus- 
toms of Christmas time. 

Pupil—Running into debt. 

Gnaggs—I tell you, once and for all, 
that I’m no fool. 

Mrs. Gnaggs—I know that, They say 
that a fool and his money are soon 
parted—but I’m never able to get a 
dollar out of you. 

Mother—What makes you think our 
boy is going to be a successful poli- 
tician? 

Father—He says more things that 
sound well and mean nothing than 
any person | ever heard. 











The waiter was taking the order of 
a pretty girl who was accompanied by 
a pudgy middle-aged man, When she 
did not mention the lobster included in 
the meal she ordered, he asked: “And 
how about the lobster?” ! 

To which the fair lady replied: “Oh, 
he can order whatever he likes.” 


STYLED FOR BUDGETEERS 


9177—"‘You're the fairest of them all,’’ the mirror 
on the wall will answer to the reflection of this beau- 
tifully-fitting slip. The nice round neckline and the 
hem, which may be scalloped, look lovely with lace 
edging. Designed for 34 to 50. A 36 requires 2°, 
yards 39 inch fabric. 


9095-—Recipe for smart ‘‘at home’’ wear—this trim 
young cotton frock. The high, twin-peaked waist- 
line slims the hips; the wide, pointed collar and the 
cuffs are gay in contrast. Designed for 12 to 20 and 
30 to 40. A 16 requires 342 yards 35 inch fabric and 
%s yard contrast. 


917—Graceful and slenderizing charm is combined 
in this soft all-day dress. Curved seams are hip- 
slimming; ruffles are dainty at the V-neck, the bow 
ends and the sleeves. And that long front pane! 
magically seems to take off inches. Designed for 36 
to 50. A 36 requires 342 yards 39 inch fabric. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and “‘special’’ events with the latest 


frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. 
The price of this book alone is 15c; book and a 


pattern together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
PATHFINDER, 243 West 17th St., New York, 


This Week’ Bargains 

Speciai Club 110 
McCall’s Magazine........ 
Woman's World.......... 
Household Magazine...... 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 





> A real $3 value 
No change or substitution in the magazines in this 
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PPORTUNITIES 


BABY CHICKS 


DAVIS CHICKS as low as $4.45-100. 21 different 
,, Varieties. Write for free 24-page catalog, prices, 
scounts. Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 8, Ramsey, In- 

diana. 








FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington. Minnesota, 





Idaho, western Montana, dable crops, 
avorable climate. Write for yr. liter. 
ature and list of typical barpaine. state. 


W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry. st Ps Pau . Minn. 


FIBRE WEATHER-STRIPFING 
GUARANTEED RESULTS with New Pibre Weatho- 

trip. _250 foot roll will effectively weather-strip 
average home for $1.00 postpaid. Stops drafts—dirt 
rattles. Saves fuel—interiors. Anyone can apply. 
Complete instructions given. Exclusive territory to 

ealers. Patent pending. Fibre Weathostrip, Box 11, 
Re thschild, Wisconsin. 

ee CFOOT TROUBLE ce 
FEET TROUBLED? Get relief! Amazing discovery! 

Trial size, 25 cents. Pedal Products, 1560 Broad- 

New York City 
HELP WANTED 

ALARIED POSITIONS: $2,500 yearly and up. Let us 
try to get one for you; small cost. Write for valu- 
ble information No. M-4. Executive’s Promotion 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

HOME INSULATION 
I INSULATED MY HOME FOR $5. Full details, , 25c. 
Routier, 787 Chili Ave., Rochester, N. 


INVESTMENT 


WANTED to hear from those interested in invest- 
ing - Florida tax lands. Write Box 412, Braden- 
a. 


ton 








cen 











MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to Earn Bonus Suits and 

demonstrate to friends. Up to $12 in a day easy. 
Experience unnecessary. Valuable Se daa 
equipment, actual samples absolutely Free. 
Graves, 1300 Harrison, pt. A-918, Chicago. 
NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


[AKE UP. TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained 4 Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
go. School of Nursing, Dept. M-13, Chicago. 


ATENT ATTORNEY 


NVENTORS—Time Counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enti your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
ok. o charge for preliminasyinformation. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brién, Registered Patent Attorney, Dept. 
M37, A Building, Washington, D. C 
PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c, en- 
largement coupon. 16 reprints 25c. 20 Photo Cards 
om your negative $1.00. 50—$2.00. Willard Studios, 
ox 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 

AT LAST? ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors. - Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 

5e. ~ 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Oolor 
hoto, Janesville, Wisconsin. _ 

OLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements a 

coloredy'8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 

Illinois. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


ONGWRITERS, Write for free inspiring booklet out- 
lining new opportunities for amateur songwriters. 
lied Music, Dept. 12, Box 507, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRY 
EACHERS WANTED for Midterm Vacancies; write 
tating qualifications. Teachers’ Exchange, 209 Kan- 
City, Kansas. 









































J TOBACCO 
OOK! Milder, golden smoking or rich ripe chewing, 
four pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, 








CARDS. 


Inks, 
Catalog 





Hazel, Kentucky. 
Specialties for Magicians’ use. 
Shiners, Check-Cop, Daubs. 
HILL BROS. Box P, 
- - 
! IVE Medicine 
liver medicines including 
Read all about Regol and its aid to Nature in 
relieving functional disorders of the liver and gall 
sick headaches, nausea and biliousness due to 
sluggish flow of bile. Write for free booklet today. 
C leveland, 
scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a FREE TEST of the one thing 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It ts by far the 
usualy mild, clean and comforting, no more, — 
ble than water. You, too, may find your 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DR. J. BE. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Gquare, 
Sedalis. 


==. 
ie DICE. 
: upon request. 
SALIDA, COLO. 
Regol contains scientific 
a very effective cholagogue (bile flow stimulant). 
bladder, also intestina] indigestion, bloating, gas, 
CLEV ae *- a COMPANY, 1550 Old Arcade, 
If you have a skin trouble that 
G), itches or ‘terse, (2) oozes or 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
real night’s rest." Write today, a postal ‘a 
Mo. 











HOUSEHOLD 
Prize Cake 


In a recent cake baking contest for 
Hunter College (New York City) home 
economics students, Sarah Tannen- 
baum won first prize, a gold bracelet, 
with this chocolate Christmas cake: 

@ Ingredients: One and three- 
fourths cups flour, one and one-fourth 
cups sugar, one cup milk, one-half cup 
shortening, two eggs, four ounces un- 
sweetened chocolate, one teaspoon 
baking soda, one teaspoon vanilla and 
a few grains salt, 

@ Directions: Cream the shorten- 
ing, adding sugar gradually until fluf- 
fy. Then add, in turn, the eggs (well- 
beaten) and chocolate (melted). Next 
sift the flour and salt together, com- 
bine the soda and vanilla with the 
milk and add flour and milk mixtures 
alternately to the batter. Pour batter 
into two greased layer pans and bake 
in moderate oven for 30 minutes. 

e Icing: In addition to a lemon- 
date filling, the prize cake had a 
shadow stripe icing (mocha stripes 
over vanilla icing) with almonds, 








Cranberry Sauce 


One of the most essential parts of 
the Christmas dinner happens to be 
one of the easiest to make—cranberry 
sauce. Boil two cups of water to 
which has been added two cups of 
sugar for five minutes. Then add two 
cups washed cranberries and continue 
to boil without stirring. When the 
skins of all the berries have been 
popped, remove from stove and cool, 





Left-Over Sweet Potatoes 


Left-over baked or boiled sweet po- 
tatoes need not become a problem 
or a total loss in any household. 
There are many ways in which they 
can be converted into appetizing 
dishes, One of these is to mash two 
cups potatoes and mix to a soft paste 
by adding milk. Season; then add half 
a cup boiled maple sirup and one- 
fourth cup butter. Bake in a moderate 
oven until the top begins to crystalize, 
Serve hot. 


Week’s Hints 


@ For a smoother and creamier 
fudge, add a teaspoon of cornstarch 
to each cup of sugar used in making it. 





@ Crusty French rolls, cut diagon- 
ally into slices a fourth of an inch 
thick, buttered and toasted, make a 
good salad accompaniment. 


q As chocolate burns easily, it is 
safest to melt it over hot water. 


@ For a breakfast treat, mix cinna- 
mon and sugar and spread on hot but- 
tered toast. 


@G Ice cream in the cored centers of 
baked apples makes an_ excellent 
dessert. 


For Joyful Cough 
Relief, Try This 
Home Mixture 


Saves Good Money. No Cooking. 





This splendid recipe is used by millions every 
year, because it makes such a dependable, ef- 
fective remedy for coughs due to colds, It’s 
SO easy to mix—a child could do it. 

From any druggist, get 2% ounces of 
Pinex, a compound containing Norway Pine 
and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated form, 
well-known for its soothing effect on throat 
and bronchial membranes, 

Then make a syrup by stirring two cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a few 
moments, until dissolved, It’s no trouble at all, 
and takes but a moment. No cooking needed. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and add 
your syrup. This makes a full pint of cough 
remedy, very effective and quick-ectine: and 
you get about four times as much for 
money. It never spoils, 
ant in taste. 

You'll be 
of coughs, 


your 
and is very pleas- 


amazed by the way it takes hold 

giving you quick relief. It 
loosens the phiegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, and helps clear the air pas- 
sages, Money refunded if it doesn’t please 
you in every way. 








\ e don’t promise dishwashing will become your 
husband’s greatest joy, BUT — when he gets irri- 
table and pepless due to constipation, just give him 
FEEN-A-MINT, the delicious chewing gum way 
to relief, and see how much jollier he'll be around 
the house! FEEN-A-MINT tastes good—and you 
get all its famous benefits simply by chewing. No 
wonder folks say: “It seems just like magic!" Get 
a 10¢ package today and try it for your family. 


FEEN-A-MINT sez. 


HELP 
KIDNEYS PASS 
3 PINTS A DAY 


Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 miles of 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood 
keep you healthy. Kidneys remove excess acids and 
poisonous waste from your blood. They help most 
people pass about 3 pints a day. 

yhen disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and disziness. Frequent or 
— pee with smarting and burning some- 
times shows there is something wrong with your 
niaeeve or bladder. 

Jon"t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills; 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happ py relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
: ubes, 5. out poisonous waste from your blood, Get 

oan's P 
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IN RECENT LABORATORY “SMOKING BOWL” 
TESTS, PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 












m0 
peratures of the 31 of the largest- 
selling tobaccos. tested... automat- 
*‘ieally,accurately!) AL 





than the average of the 30 other of the largest-selling 






COOLER SMOKING 
WITH RIPE TASTE, 
FULL BODY ARE My 
BIG PIPE ‘MUSTS’_ AND 
PRINCE ALBERT'S 
THE WAY TO 















Like thousands of 
Other pipe fans, — 
_Ernie B. Nass is so — 

glad he ran into 
‘Pritice Albert, and ~ 

Swell, just read. 
_ what hé ‘says ‘about™ . 
‘that mellow, “‘no- © 
_ bite’’ pipe-smoking. ~~ 















PRINCE ALBERT 
NOT ONLY SMOKES 
MILDER, TASTIER 
BUT IT ROLLS 
._» UP FASTER 
x AND 
» NEATER TOO! 











Try cooler-smok- 

- ing Prince Albert in 
your papers. You'll 
agree with what 
W.C. Barnes has 
to say about P.A,’s 
full-bodied, princely 
smoking. 


(ince Mott 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 





brands tested — coolest of all! 


ES, indeed, smoking fans...experts 

in a nationally known independent 
laboratory recently made thorough 
“smoking bowl” tests an 31 of the ‘argest- 
selling tobaccos. Automatic smoking and 
heat-registering machines found and 
printed the results, as given above. They 
show what millions know: Prince Albert 
is the COOLER-SMOKING TOBACCO. 
That’s a real “pointer” for any smoker 
who hasn’t yet tried the choice tobaccos 
in PA’s big red tin, Prince Albert saves 
your tongue from excess smoking heat! 
Rich taste, mellow goodness, swell aroma 
of prime tobaccos all come through SO 
GENTLY—for taste pleasure, for real 
smoking joy! Prince Albert is “crimp cut” 
—“no-bite” treated too. There’s no other 
tobacco like Prince Albert—the National 
Joy Smoke. Try Prince Albert today. 


Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


50 


fq pipefuls of fragrant 

# tobacco in every 

handy pocket tin of 
Prince Albert 


70 


fine roll-your-own 

cigarettes in every 

handy pocket tin of 
Prince Albert 












